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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


OlSf into «IID BOITKO lY 

BROWN -FORMAN DISIILURS CORPORATION 


Reach for the label that makes this promise: “There is nothing better in the market,’’ 



If you still think 
you carit afford 
to go to Europe - 
then you haven’t 

checked Pan Anfs 
new lower fares. 


SAMPLE ROUND-TRIP 14-21 DAY JET ECONOMY FARES 


FROM 

Shannon 

London 

Paris 

Rome 

NEW YORK 

$264 

$300 

$342 

$446 

CHICAGO 

339 

375 

417 

521 

LOS ANGELES 

552 

589 

630 

734 

SAN FRANCISCO 

552 

589 

630 

734 

DALLAS 

431 

467 

509 

612 

ATLANTA 

364 

400 

442 

545 


No matter w here you want to go in Europe, you can lake advantage of 
Pan Am's new reduced fares. First -class reduced 21%. Basic Jet econ- 
omyrcduccd 20%. And 14-21 daylshownabovclreduced 14%. All fares 
arc available year ‘round, with certain exceptions during peak travel 
periods, They go into effect April 1. subject to Government approval. 

*AU fam includt fan Am Jci Clipped iranuilaniK Aifhi and <onneciin( carrier, vherc neceuar}. 




You're better off with Pan Am 
-world's most experienced airline! 

First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 



Why 

Fortrel? 

Ask the President. 

(Of the Student Council, 
that is.) 

The one who likes his 
suit to stay as sharp 
as he is. 

Fortrel keeps that 
freshly-pressed look. On 
Varsily-Club-luncheon 
days. On loaf-and- 
\ounge days. On 
college-interview days. 

Good reasons to look 
for Fortrel in all 
your clothes. 


Taylored Original suit, in a Stevens 
fabric of Fortrel polyester, wool 
and mohair . Boys' sizes 6 12; $29. 
Prep, sizes 13-20; $35. 

Students, sizes 35 42; $40. 

At Campbell's. Santa Monica; 
Diamond's. Phoenix. Ariz.; 

Hmshaw's, Whittier. Calif.; Pendarvis, 
Burbank, Calif.; Bullock's, Westwood. 

C^’ - 

CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 
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Next week 

BASEBALL'S BATTLE of the 
sciison in New York has noth- 
ing 10 do with pennant races. 
The Yankees are fighting Tor 
■ heir lives against the growing 
popularity of Casey's Mels. 

THE DAYTONA 500 is the 
higgesi show in stock car rue- 
ing- Huston Horn reports on 
the e'cnt that shakes up the 
South and is a souree of puinrul 
ulcers to ihe men of Detroit. 

FRANCES FAMED POET. 
Jean Cocteau, was a man of 
many vocations, but the least 
known and strangest was his 
two-year role us the manager 
of a world-ehampion boxer. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 




asked him if ho would have lime lo 
pose for a photograph in a day or so. 
•Something kind of different." Horn 
said, ■like that picture we did showing 
you in front of Big Ben in London" (Si, 
June 10). C assius said. -Maybe like me 
with a million dollars. hulV!" Hubbcr- 
gasted. Horn said, •■Well, as a matter of 
fact. >es." They set a date. 

Cassius was ready, but the SI million 
was not. \S'e had not realized how long 
it takes just to count SI million. Too. 
wc wanted small bills, like (i\es and 
tens, in order to get the biggest pile of 
piioney possible, but the smallest de- 
nomination quickly available in large 
amounts was SlOO, We had lo post- 


I off a 
: in Los ,• 
first week of December and he agreed 
lo pose there. Wc called the 


to \ ice-President Selden Clark, 
who by happy coincidence Just 
a few weeks earlier had superin- 
tended the public display of SI 
niillion in a glass case in front 
of Grauman's Chinese Theater. 
Our problem was practically 
routine for Mr. Clark. 

And so. one December 
morning. Cassius. Mr. Clark, 
the million dollars and Pho- 
tographer Dick Meek rendez- 
voused at a vault in a Bank of 
America branch. Meek's atii- 
tude toward the money was in 
the lincst tradition of objective 


That isone million doltarsCassiusClay 
is posing with on our cover this week, 
and the money is real- it's fresh bread, 
and it represents rather dramatically 
what the 22-year.old Cassius will have 
earned in his brief career after his light 
next week with Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Sonny Liston (.vw pom’ 14). The 
picture idea occurred to our editors last 
fall, and on the surface it seemed like 
a fairly simple problem: get Cassius, 
get a million dollars, pul them togeth- 
er. take a picture. 

But there are rules and regulations 
governing the photographing of U.S. 
money. Washington Correspondent 
Marlie Zad spoke lo Edgar W ildy. the 
Treasury Department's Assistant Chief 
of Secret Service, and reported. "No 
bill can he distinguishable. No part of 
the bill showing its denomitnilion can 


their edges show and so that the figures mine." He sounded a bit wistful, 
on the Straps around the bundles show. Back in New York the color tilm was 


Zad cited Title 18. U.S. Code. .Section 
474. which among other things men- 
tions 15 years in prison. He said that 
we should submit any photograph we 
hoped to use to Mr. W'ildy for appro- 
val. W'c said we would, wc would. 

Next. Associate Editor Huston Horn 
located Cassius Clay in New York and 


bins look the print lo Washington to 
show Secret Service Man W ildy. Mr. 
Wildy was cordial and approving and 
after examining the print wrote. '‘In 
ouropinion not in conniclwiih existing 
laws in its present form. i.e.. faces or 
backs which show may not be more dis- 
tinct. E. W. W ildy . U.S.S.S. 12 26 63." 


Sports Illustrated 
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IN EVERY KIND OF WEATHER... 

YOU'LL ENJOY GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 

Driving to the store on a damp, snowy morning? In the country on a warm, muggy afternoon? Relax. 

Harrison four-season climate control makes any drive delightful . . . any day. Choose the temperature 
you want inside . . . through all sorts of weather— all year long! You’re shielded from insects, wind, 
traffic noise. And with climate control's conditioned air, dirt, pollen and excess humidity are lemoved. 

Clothing stays neat; your car’s interior remains clean. Everyone rides refreshed . . . alert. Treat your 
family to this new kind of comfort— ask for a four-season climate control drive at your Chevrolet, 

Pontiac, Oldsmobile or Buick dealer’s. • comi^resso* bv frigioaire 

FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IS NOW AVAILABLE ON MOST OF THE SMALLER-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS. TOO. 


For a demonstration of the four-season benefits of Comfort Controi, see your Cadillac dealer. 



HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT, N . Y. 





Corvtir Moata Spydtt Convtrtibit 


Because of the way it hugs and squeezes 

. . . you'll fall in love with a beautiful buy. Drive a 
Corvair on a stop-and-go shopping trip or jaunt in the 
country. Take it in any kind of traffic, on any kind of 
surface, over any kind of terrain, in any kind of weather. 

There’ll be no doubt in your mind that you’re driving a 
very special kind of car. 

Kight away Corvair’s trim size and shape give you 
the feeling, maybe for the first time in your life, that 
you’re the boss of your car— not rice versa. 

With the engine in the rear taking all that weight off 
the front wheels, the steering’s free and easy. So easy 
we don’t even make power steering for the car, tliough 
that’s what you'll think you’ve got when you turn a 
corner, take a curve or slip into little parking spots 
that others had to pass up. 

And while any car will grip smooth dry roads, 


Corvair gives added traction 
snowy or what have you. It’j 
rear power wheels that makes 
But here we are, almost out 
of space, and we haven’t told 
you about the Body by Fisher 
craftsmanship. Or the cozy 
interiors and neat appoint- 
ments. Or the big choice of 
beautiful colors. Or the mod- 
est price for all that. Hap- 
pily, though, your Chevrolet 
dealer’s ready to pick right up 
where we leave off. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


on all kinds — bumpy, wet, 
i that engine weight on the 
for such sure-footed going. 

CORVAIR 

MONZA 




"STICK ’EM UP!” 



Is you car holding you up lately? 
Demanding a heated garage? 

Refusing to start? 

Sulking and chugging all the way to town? 

These are sure signs of Winteritis. 

Your Esso dealer has the easy way 
to nip this rebellion in the bud — 

New Winter-formula Esso Extra. 

This special new Winter-formula gasoline 
has the faster-firing lighter molecules 
that give you easier starting and 


faster warm-ups in stop-and-go driving 
than you get with any other gasoline! 

One tankful can warm the heart 
of even the most stubborn car. 

End the Car Revolt with Esso Extra — 
the Winter-formula gasoline from 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
America’s Leading Energy Company. 

(£s^ 
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VCRMOOTH industries of AMERICA. NEW YORK. 


Only one man knows 
TiihuncfS secret... 



. . . and he keeps 
it under his hat! 

If you were John L. fribuno — and possessed a treasured secret for 
producing one of America's great Vermouths— would you tell? ■ The 
secret of Tribune's smooth, delicate extra-dry flavor consists of blend- 
ing 30 rare Bolanicals imported from the remote cornets of the world. 
■ No other vermouth can endow your cocktails with the unique taste 
and flavor of Tribune. Extra dry. extra-light, never overpowers. Extra 
dry for Martinis, sweet tor Manhattans. 

Try Tribune— today’ 



TRIBUNO VtummirL J 


DON’T MISS A 


When your subscription comes up for re- 
newal, be sure to send us your instruc- 
tions with the first reminder That way. 
we can guarantee uninterrupted service 
And remember, you Can save more by 
renewing for a lorrger period of time 


You don’t 
smoke 

van Rossem’s 
Royal Mixture? 
What happened, 
lose your pipe? 



r. I j / \ />/.s//^. 

J. & A C. VAN ROSSEM - ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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GOLFING 

EVENTS 


Prefesstenal tour through June 1B 

FEBRUARY 20 PCiA Caracas Open, Valk Atn- 
ba Country Club. Caracas. VciKViicla. SI Lik'd 
(through February 2.' i. 

FEBRUARY 27 PLi.A Circuicf S'cw Orleans 
Open. 1 akewood Country Club. New Orleans. 
S5d.OOO: PCiA Los Lagarios Inicrrtaiional. I os 
I agarios Country Club. Hogoia, Colombia, 
Sll.tXK) (both ihrough March I). 

MARCH 5 PCiA Pensacola Open, Pensacola 
Country Club. Peiis.icola. I la., S.'i'.(XH): PCiA 
Puerto Rico Open. Dorado Milton course. Do- 
rado, P.R.. SV.(KM1 rboih through March Ki. 
MARCH t2 PCiA Si Petersburg Open, Lake- 
wood Coiiniry Club, St. Peiersburg, S25.(kM> 
(ihrough March L*i. 

MARCH ig PCrA Doral Open. Doral Coiinlry 
Club. Miami. S50.(kX); LPC.A Women s West- 
ern Open. -Scenic Mills Country Club. Pensa- 
cola. Fla., S7.5()(t iboili Ihrough March 22). 
MARCH 26 PCiA A/aka Open. Cape f ear 
Country Club. W ilmington. N C .. S20.(Xki 
(through March 2V). 

APRIL 2 PCiACirealcr Cireensboro Open. Sedge- 
licid Coiiniry Club, Cireensboro, N.C'.. S.'5,(KX): 

1 PCiA Si. Petersburg Open. Sunset Ciolf Club. 
St. Petersburg, SI. (XXI iboih ihrough April 5). 
APRIL 9 PCiA Masters, Augusta National Golf 
Club, Augusta. Cia.. S20.(XXi (ihrough April 
'2i. 

APRIL lot PGA Raion Rouge Open. Sherwood 
I oresi Country Club, Baton Rouge. ST.stxi 
(through April 12). 

APRIL 17 I.PCIA Peach Blossom. Spartanburg 
Country Club. .Sp.iriaiiburg. S.C . ST.MKI 
(through April l‘»). 

APRIL 23 I PCiA Tiileholdcrs Championship. 
Augusta Country Club. Augusta. Ga.. S7.5(X) 
minimum (through .-\pril 261. 

APRIL 30 PCiA Tournament of Champions. 
Desert Inn Country Club, I .i\ \eg.is. SftS.IXX) 
lihrough May .T), 

MAY1 I PCiA A lesandna I adies Open. Alexan- 
dria Golf iC Country Chib, Alexandria, La., 
SX.tXHl (Ihrough May 'i, 

MAY 7 PCiA National Invitation. Colonial 
Country Club, t on Worth. S75,tXX) (through 
May 10). 

MAY B LPGA Svitiiri I adies' Open. Cilen t eho 
Country Club. St. Louis. SI2.51X' (through 
May 10). 

MAY 13 PCiA Oklahoma City Open. CJuail 
Creek Country Club. Oklahoma City. S35.(HXi 
(Ihrough May P). 

MAY 15 LPCiA Muskogee Civilan Open, Mus- 
kogee Country Chib. Muskogee. Okla , SX.IXX) 
(ihrough May 1"). 

MAY 21 LPC.A Dallas CTviian Open. C.len 
Lakes Country Club. Dallas. SI2.5(X) tihrough 
May 24). 

MAY 28 PCiA Memphis Open, Colonial Coiin- 
lO Club. Memphis. $5l).(XXl lihrough May 31 1, 
MAY 29 I PC.A Babe /aharias Open. Beau- 
moni Country Club. Beaumont. Texas, Sg,5(X) 
(through May 31 i. 

JUNE A PCiA Thunderbird Classic. Westchester 
C'ouniry Club. Rye, N.Y.. il(X),(XX) (through 
June 7). 

JUNE 19 LPGA Lady Carling Fasicrn Open. 
Pleasant Valley Country Club. Worcester. 
M.iss.. $10, (XX) mininuim (ihrough June 21 ). 
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PALMER SPEAKS OUT 

The biggest \oice in golf. Arnold Palmer, 
did some talking lust week and il is hoped 
that someone was listening. Palmer is a 
pleasant man. and it giKs against his 
grain to be publicly critical. He has long 
avoided the role of spokesman. Hut now. 
with the Professional Ciolfers' Associa- 
tion engaged in open war with tourna- 
ment sponsors over TV rights. Palmer de- 
cided to speak up. He said il was ••ridicu- 
lous"' that important decisions on long- 
range PGA policy including TV rights 
- should be in the hands of a players' 
committee. Touring Pro Jay Hebert, w ho 
heads that committee, should not be in 
the position of negotiating such \ ital and 
complex issues, said Palmer, and it can 
only be expected that Hebert would be 
the first to agree. As to the tournament 
manager of the PG.A. Jim Gaquin. P;i lin- 
er called him a '‘very line guy and quite 
capable in his held —but his field is pub- 
lic relations." Gaquin is a most able or- 
ganii'cr. but. said Palmer, "he knows lit- 
tle about the actual operations of the 
tour." What the PGA must have, said 
Palmer, is a single strong exceuiise- in 
short, its ow n \crsion of a Judge Landis. 
Gaquin reacted with understandable ire. 
"Why. .-\rnie would love a c/ar until the 
fellow told him to do something he 
didn't want to do and then Arnie would 
turn on him." he said. 

Perhaps. But the point Palmer is mak- 
ing should not be lost in an exchange 
of angry words. The fact is that the 
PG.A's problems keep getting more in- 
volved as golf keeps growing. It is lime 
for a classified ad: "Wanted a scry 
lough administrator." 

OOG DEFECTS 

A major ditfieully in raising show dogs 
is that inbreeding tends to concentrate 
faults just as intensely as good points. In 
Britain, a group of veterinarians has just 
finished surveying 120 breeds and lias 
found only 17 free from defects. Among 
the healthy breeds: foxhounds, Irish wolf- 
hounds. otter hounds. Gordon and Kng- 
lish setters, springer spaniels. Manchester 
terriers and Italian greyhounds. 


There are five main defects that breed- 
ers will now try to eliminate: weak hips 
(noted particularly in Alsatians. Labra- 
dors and boxers); slipping kneecaps 
tminiature and toy poodles, 't'orkshire 
terriers and griffons): bad eyes (minia- 
ture poodles. Irish setters and Labs); soft 
palates (bulldogs, pugs and pckingc.se) 
and ingrown eyelids (Chows, spaniels 
and golden retrievers). Breeds that were 
once among the most popular in Britain 
are dropping further because of bad tem- 
perament. Cocker spaniels and miniature 
poodles are particularly alllictcd. Says 
ex-President Brian Singleton of the Small 
Animals Veterinary Asscrciation: "Our 
standards must be altered. The standards 
of pri/e-winning are ob\ iously not com- 
patible with healthy dogs. The .situation 
can only be altered by scrapping stand- 
ards which may be thought pretty but 
which border, frankly. on monstrosities." 

HARO TO FIGURE 

The Kentucky Derby is only 10 weeks 
olf. and in most years there would be a 
definite winter favorite at this stage. But 
right now the experts feel the race is un- 
usually hard to figure. Calicnte’s Tony 
Alessio. whose famed Derby Future 
Book will not open officially until next 
month, has Raymond Guest's Chieftain 
and George Pope's Hill Rise (Pope won 
with Decidedly two years ago) as ei>- 
favorites at 4 - I . Right behind them come 
the Canadian-owned Northern Dancer, 
Roman Brother and Ishkoodah. 

ARGUMENT 

High school and college authorities are 
understandably angry because the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company now pro- 
poses to televise live National Football 
League games on Friday nights this fall. 
The schoolmen contend that the tele- 
vised games would damage, if not an- 
nihilate. attendance at their games. The 
arguing has gotten rather high fiown. so 
much so that one would think from pub- 
lished comments that Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Augustine had locked horns over 
the nature of grace. What is involved 
here is nothing so weighty. This is a busi- 


ness argument. Some of the business may 
be sharp, but it is a business argument 
nonetheless. 

ONE UP 

TheToronlo Maple Leafs oflhe Nation- 
al VU>ckey League are so desperate to 
win a game that they will try anything 
— even reading. Just before the Leafs 
took a train to Montreal last week for a 
game with the Canadiens, a breathless 
messenger arrived with 2? copies of Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale's 7’ltc I’nuvr <if 
Piiyiiivc Thinking. The books had been 
bought by Coach Punch Imlaeh. who 



# 

orvlcred the losing Leafs to spcnvl the 
trip reading. The players read the book 
on the train, but. alas, they lost to the 
Canadiens. 4-0. 

This is easily understandable. Imlaeh 
picked up the idea from Canadien For- 
ward Boh Rosscau. who credits a good 
part of his success this year to having 
read the book. But the clever Rosscau 
was one up on the Leafs w hen they ar- 
rived. He was already halfway through 
reading the sequel. A (iiiUlv to Conji- 
tii'iil Livi/H'. 

WESTWARD HO 

The floundering fathers of the United 
States Lawn fennis Association met in 
Corpus Christi. Texas last week and 
shifted this year's Davis Cup Challenge 
Round west of Forest Hills. Rashness is 
not the U'Sl.TA's suit, so west turned 
out to be Cleveland, not Los Angeles, 
which was seeking ( up play. I..A, is a 
natural site for the games: southern Cali- 
fornia is. after all. tennis-mad. But after 
New York lost out in the voting, almost 
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New-the all day after shave 

CITATION 

by MENNEN 

works 
fora man 
all day 
long! 




Citation's aroma? Masculine to the core. Lasting, yet subtle. The Secret? Rare, 
imported essences, selected for their discreet long life. Citation's soothing ingre- 
dients keep working hour after hour. too. New Citation, by Mennen, 
truly the all day alter shave (also great for those evening assignments), 



He didn’t insure 
his car through an 
independent agent 


He didn’t have a professional insur- 
ance man to advise him on what 
kind of insurance he should buy 
and in what amount. So he bought 
the minimum. And then he had an 
accident— which a judge and jury 
decided was his fault— and in wmch 
the other driver was se- 
riously hurt. Everything 
he owned had to be sold 
—and even that wasn’t 
enough to satisfy the 
judgment against him. 

This can hardly hap- 


pen to you if you buy insurance for 
yourcar, home orbusiness through an 
independent insurance agent. An in- 
dependent agent analyzes yourneeds 
and suggests the kinds and amount 
of insurance that suit you best. 

An independent agent takes the 
big worries out of in- 
surance. So look for this 
seal when you insure 
your car, home or busi- 
ness. Only an inde- 
pendent agent can dis- 
play it. 



all the Eastern support swung behind 
C leveland, which won in a close 17-15 
ballot. One Forest Hills backer could 
not even go that far west: he was so 
distraught he refused to vote. 

C leveland boosters arc planning to 
build a 10,000-seat stadium. It must be 
a good one to draw' the crowds, for the 
matches will be held September 25-27, 
at the start of the football season, the 
end of the pennant race and a week after 
the USGA Amateur Championship is 
played in Cleveland itself. 

The new courts will be composition, 
marking the first time in the U.S. that 
a Challenge Round has not been played 
on grass. The surface will resemble that 
of the courts in River Forest, III., where 
the National Clay Court Champion- 
ships arc held —and where our lop play- 
ers. Chuck McKinley and Dennis Ral- 
ston, have always done well. 

WELCOME. SPORTSMAN 

The first four rows of seats for the Liston- 
Clay fight in Miami Beach's Convention 
Hall are known as the Golden Circle. 
Seats cost S250 each and are sold, says 
Promoter Bill MacDonald, “to distin- 
guished sportsmen only." How does a 
person qualify? "It's easy," says one buy- 
er. "You go up to the ticket seller's win- 
dow and say. 'I want one of those Gold- 
en Circle seals.' The seller then asks. ‘Are 
you a distinguished sportsman?' 'Here's 
the S250.’ you say. 'You are indeed a 
distinguished sportsman,' the seller says. 
'Here is your ticket.' " 

WARM UP 

The thing to do below the Mason-Dixon 
Line these days is to watch the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee basketball team warm 
up. It is said to be worth an all-night 
bus ride. 

Pep signs line the corridors of the 
Tennessee field house, including one that 
says: "When you cal! on a Thorough- 
bred, he gives you all the muscle, heart 
and sinew at his command. When you 
call on a jackass, he kicks." 

The teani bursts onto the floor through 
the double swinging doors — over which 
is a 20-foot-high orange "T" — accom- 
panied by a covey of girls, to the tune of 
Swccl Georgia Broun. After the players 
pass the ball over and under and do 
some behind-thc-back dribbling, they 
dunk a two-toned basketball to the tunc 
of Dixie. Then u robed troupe of frater- 
nity men parades out to “Klux" the op- 

iOnliftued 
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*50 says you’ll be satisfied every time 

you rent from Hertz Hertz calls it CERTIFIED SERVICE. It's your as- 
surance of satisfaction every time you rent a car. If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Hertz service, simply fill out a form available at any Hertz Rent A Car office. Immediately 
upon verification you will receive $50 in car rental certificates. Next time you need a car, 
call Hertz to reserve a new Chevrolet or other fine car. _ i 

hertz I 


let HERTZ put y^ in the driver’s seat ! @ 



ttemr a car 


You may use youf HERTZ AUTO-malic Charge Card, Air Travel or Other acoreditod charge card . and li 


w Hertz Revolving Credit Plan lets you rent n 
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Lose weight? 
Stop kidding yourself. 


Say you use a teaspoon of sugar in your coffee. 
And you decide to lose weight. So you switch 
to a sugar substitute. Expect fast results? You’ll 
have to avoid the sugar in about 200 cups of 
coffee to save the calories necessary to lose one 
pound. 

You can lose weight a lot faster with 
Metrecal dietary. You can even do it on just 
one or two Metrecal meals a day. Safely. Sim- 
ply. Without feeling hungry. Over 5,000,000 
dieters have been satisfied with the results. 

Sugar substitutes are fine. Nothing wrong 
with them. Or with low-calorie soda pop, elab- 
orate exercising equipment, salads, skim milk, 
etc., etc. But you're kidding yourself if you 
think saving a few calories will produce any 
noticeable weight loss. 

To lose weight, try something that works. 
METRECAL! 

4^ Metrecal is a registered trademark for u dietary for weight control 


posing (cam. After (hut all (he lights go 
out e.xcept one. In comes a color guard 
to play the national anthem. At the end 
of that, the players all run out under the 
spotlight, one behind the other, and 
bash the ball on the backboard without 
letting it touch the floor until the last 
one of them, who is 6 feet 8. throws it 
through the hoop. Then they begin to 
play after they get the chorus-line iw irler 
girls off the court. 

Sonic folks csen stay for the game. 

FRANKNESS 

1 here is nothing like being frank about 
college football. And l>r. James A, Mc- 
Cain. president of Kansas State L'ni- 
versity. is nothing if not that. For years, 
the K-Statc football team has been a 
flop in the Big Eight, but last week Dr. 
McCain announced the start of a crash 
program to make the school a povser- 
house. The coach is getting a raise and 
a brand new assistant, and (he number 
of football scholarships is being boosted 
from 80 to 1 10. Says Dr. McCain: ■•Uni- 
versities arc considered great because 
they are in athletic conferences with 
schools that arc great.” Ciood lord, Mc- 
Cain. have you never heard of Harvard? 

ATTAWAV CHATAWAY 

The British invented gamesmanship, and 
now they have invented bridgemanship. 
Bridgemanship, according to L. Broom 
and J. H. Smith in a scholarly article in 
The British Journal of Sociology, is the 
art of using one's occupation to acquire 
social mobility. Certain occupations, 
such as domestic service, military serv- 
ice and schoollcaching. foster bridge- 
manship. A sewing maid, for instance, 
can move on to become a milliner, and a 
chauffeur a garage owner. A butler has 
almost unlimited horizons since he, of 
all servants, has “the greatest opportu- 
nity to observe and practise the roles of 
command, to observe the nuances of 
upper-class interaction and culture," 
But it is athletes to whom ScKiologists 
Broom and Smith tip their hats. "The 
athlete's career is short and leaves the 
occupant ordinarily in fair command of 
his faculties." they write. ‘"Even if his 
reputation is modest he w ill be account- 
ed a public figure in his home commu- 
nity." An athlete can build himself a 
••monument" by openinga bar or restau- 
rant. he can become a salesman, enter 
broadcasting, journalism, show business 
or politics. Broom and Smith cite Chris 
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Now - a new and brighter Color TV- brighter than ever before! 
Unsurpassed Natural Color from RCA Victor! 

Tlu* FtTformancp-Provotl Color TV for '(>4 is Now \ ista'' Sec the wide choice of styles and models, starting at a new 
by KCA Victor. It gives you flcarer, sharper pictures than low price of $449-95— manufacturer’s nationally adver- 
ever before in nfinurpituKCil nalural color. 

It is definitely the Ilnest color television 
ever designed by KC.V— pioneer and de- 
veloper of color television. 

In IDhU, when introduced the 

High-Fidelity ('olor Tube, it was up to 
50'; brighter than any iirevious ('olor 
lube. Now New Vista for 1904— with im- 
proved elwtronic circuits— brings you an 
even belter, even brighter color picture! 

And R('A \’ictor ha-s FM .sound, plus 
dependable Space .\ge Sealed Circuitry. 



tised price, optional with dealer, for the 
Burbank, notshown. Prices, specifications 
subject to change. Remember — more 
people own RCA Victor than any other 
television — black and white or color! 
See U’oK Disney’s ‘’U'oMdcr- 
fiil U'orW of ('olor," Snndnys, 

'SHC‘T\' \elirork. ■ 


j The Most Trusted Name in Television 


Tmk(l)« 



\bur new car 

^ets extra rust protection 

from winterized steels 


Winter driving hasn’t been too bad a problem since 
highway crews have been using so much road salt on 
our streets and highways. But although it makes driv- 
ing easier, the salt has been tough on car bodies. Auto- 
motive designers have found a way to beat the prob- 
lem— by using special zinc-coated steels for underbody 
parts, rocker panels, and other areas where rust first 


attacks. Because zinc-coated steel has much greater 
corrosion resistance than uncoated steel, your new car 
will stay in good shape for many more winters. The car 
manufacturers have a lot of reasons to be proud of their 
new models. They give you better styling, more comfort, 
better performance . . . and a big bonus: the '64 cars 
are built to last longer with new and improved steels. 




SCORECARD conllnHCtl 



Special steels from 
LI. S. Steel fight 
corrosion damage from 
snow-melting chemicals 

Galvanized steel has been around for a 
long time— in fact the first sheet was made 
in 1884 by a company that later became 
part of U. S. Steel, But there was a problem 
in using this corrosion-resistant steel for 
painted body parts, because the spangles 
in the zinc coating showed through the 
paint. 

U. S. Sleet solved this problem by devel- 
oping a special finishing process which 
eliminates the spangles. These specially 
finished galvanized sheets can be used 
side by side with regular body sheets, and 
when they are painted, you can't tell the 
difference, yet your car has additional pro- 
tection against corrosion in those parts 
where rust used to strike first. 

New trim stays trim— Have you ever seen 
a worn-out wheel cover? There is no such 
thing anymore because wheel covers, like 
so much of the trim on the ’64's, are made 
of USS Stainless Steel. No other metal can 
come close to the strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and lasting gleam of stainless 
steel, it's extremely hard too. so it resists 
dents and pock marks from flying gravel. 
For as long as you own a '64, your stainless 
steel trim will look showroom-new. 


Chataway. the miler. on whom they be- 
stow “an all-comers award for bridge- 
manship.” They point out that in little 
over a decade Chataway has been an 
athlete, sports journalist, brewery execu- 
tive. TV newscaster and interviewer, 
member of Parliament and junior minis- 
ter in the Conservative government. 

MONKEY BUSINESS 

A 4V4-year-old chimpanzee named Peter 
lives in an animal p>ark in Golcborg. 
Sw eden. Last fall a couple of newspaper- 
men on the Corehorgs-Ticlmngeu got 
the idea that maybe Peter could paint 
pictures. On the sly, they gave the chimp 
a palette, paints, brushes and canvas, 
and Peter promptly .set to work. Recent- 
ly the newspapermen picked oul four of 
Peter’s better paintings and slipped 
them into a local art show to see what 
the critics would say. The paintings were 
signed Pierre Brassau. w ho was described 
as an unknown French painter. The crit- 
ics fell for the monkey business, especial- 
ly Rolf Anderbcrg of the morning Pos- 
teii, who wrote rapturously: "Pierre 
Brassau paints with powerful strokes 
but also with clear determination. His 
brush strokes twist with a furious fas- 
tidiousness on the canvas." Critic An- 
derberg then went on to compare Pierre 
with another painter in the show. The 
other painter. Anderbcrg wrote, was 
ponderous but "Pierre is an artist who 
performs with the delicacy of a ballet 
dancer." 

When the hoax was revealed. Ander- 
bcrg was bitter. He insisted that Pierre's 
work was "still the best painting in the 
exhibition." He may be right. A private 
collector bought one canvas for S90. 


Muffler problem solved -One of the tough- 
est corrosion problems that Detroit had 
to solve was with mufflers. Here, road salt 
wasn't the principal cause of muffler fail- 
ure. It was short-trip driving. This type of 
driving builds up corrosive exhaust ac.ds 
and moisture that stay inside the muffler, 
because the muffler doesn't get hot 
enough to evaporate them away. To beat 
this problem, designers are using USS 
Aluminum-Coated Steel and USS Stainless 
Steel, both so corrosion resistant that 
mufflers will last 2 to 3 times longer. 


Built to last— You'll hear a lot of praise for 
the '64 cars. They deserve it. Classic styl ng. 
Performance. Road handling. Comfort. 
And more. They're built to stay in shape 
years longer with new and improved steels 
produced by U. S. Steel. 


United States Steel 


THEY SAID lY 

• British Runner Joy Grieveson, on 
hearing that North Korea's Sin Kim 
Dan. world's fastest woman at 400 
mcicTS. had been declared vwchgihle for 
the Olympics: "1 must admit I am re- 
lieved.” 

• Baltimore City Councilman Dominic 
Leone, seeking to lower the age require- 
ments for nighttime pool-hall players: 
"By getting the boys in the pool halls 
and off the streets, we will occupy their 
time in healthy recreation." 

• Pitcher Jim O'Toole, after conducting 

the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
a special concert; "At least when you're 
on the podium no one takes you out in 
the seventh inning." end 


Sun! 

Golf! 



this spring in the comfort 
and luxury of the 


ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 


Private, uncrowded, 18-hole cham- 
pionship course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
paradox ... It is as if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had Iwen trans- 
ferred to the desert and set down 
on a l lOO-aere oasis of lawn.*!, flow- 
ers, citrus groves ... I lere you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to the fullest 
without liaving to go the least hit 
‘‘Westem" or giving up the com- 
forts of home. I'or this great re.sort 
is staffed awd ti^sovAled as a 
able, metropolitan, luxury hotel. 
Modified Awi. Plan (includes hreakfasi, 
dinner). Pot pictorial folder, contact 
Henry H. Willianis, V.P., Cen. Manager. 



Import taste. 
Sensible price. 


Generous amounts of hops, barley malt, and 
specia l fine Canadian yeast give Red Cap 
Ale that bold, robust taste. You'll like it. It's 
brewed here in the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The same people 
who brew Black Label Beer. 





Sports 

Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 24, 1964 


BY CASSIUS CLAY 


‘I’M A LITTLE SPECIAL’ 


Everybody is familiar with the public image of the challenger for Sonny Liston's heavyweight title: a loudmouth 
and braggart who spouts obvious verse. What Clay has seldom let the world see is the sober, ambitious man 
inside the child's skin. Here, at last, he reveals his true nature, in which laniness is always a calculated ingredient 


I f t were like a lot of guys — a lot of 
heavyweight boxers, 1 mean — I'll bet 
you a dozen doughnuts you wouldn't be 
reading this story right now. If you won- 
der what the difference between them 
and me is. 1*11 break the news; you never 
heard of them. I'm not saying they are 
not good boxers. Most of them — people 
like Doug Jones and Ernie Terrell — can 
fight almost as good as 1 can. I'm just 
saying you never heard of them. And the 
reason for that is because they cannot 
throw the jive. Cassius Clay is a boxer 
who can throw the jive better than any- 
body you will probably ever meet any- 
where. And right there is why I will 
meet Sonny Liston for the heavyweight 
championship of the world next week in 
Miami Beach. And jive is the reason also 
why they took my picture looking at $1 
million in cold cash |.vee cover]. That's 
how much money my fists and my 
mouth will have earned by the time my 
fight with Liston is over. Think about 
that. A southern colored boy has made 
SI million just as he turns 22. 1 don't 
think it's bragging to say I'm something 
u little special. 

Where do you think 1 would be next 
week if I didn't know how to shout and 
holler and make the public sit up and 
lake notice? 1 would be poor, for one 
thing, and I would probably be down in 
Louisville. Ky.. my home town, washing 
windows or running an elevator and say- 
ing "yes suh" and "no suh'* and know- 
ing my place. Instead of that. I'm saying 
Pm one of the highest-paid athletes in 


the world, which is true, and that I'm 
the greatest fighter in the world, which I 
hope and pray is true. Now the public 
has heard me talk enough and they're 
saying to me. "Put up or shut up." This 
fight with Liston is truly a command 
performance. And that's exactly the way 
I planned it. 

Part of my plan to get the light has 
made me say some pretty insulting things 
about Sonny Liston, hut 1 might as well 
tell you I've done that mostly to get peo- 
ple to talking about the light and to 
build up the gate. I actually have a cer- 
tain amount of respect for Liston; he's 
the champion, isn't he? That doesn't 
mean I think he's going to stay cham- 
pion. I have too much confidence in 
my own ability to think I'm beaten be- 
fore we start. 1 do mean he is a strong, 
hard puncher, and he's not a fighter any- 
body can laugh at. When I walk into a 
room w here he is and see him staring at 
me with that mean, hateful look, I want 
to laugh, but then 1 think maybe it's not 
so funny. I'm pretty sure the way he acts 
is just a pose, the sitme way 1 have a 
pose, but that look of his still shakes me. 

I wonder what's really going on in that 
head of his, and I wonder what poor, 
humble Floyd Patterson was thinking 
when he had to climb into the ring with 
Liston. 

But I am not fooled by what Liston 
did to Patterson once they started to 
fight. Liston didn't do anything except 
hit Floyd while he stood there and took 
it. Now don't think for even a little bit 


I'm going to stand around for Liston to 
do with as he pleases. The way I plan for 
things to go is to stay out of hi.s way 
during the early rounds, and 1 count on 
him to wear himself out chasing me. I'll 
circle him and jab him and stick and 
fake, dogging him most of the time and 
tying him up when he gets too close. Me 
won't be able to hurt what he can't even 
hit. 

Otherwise, I'll fight him the same as 
I've fought the others. I've been criti- 
cized for leaning away from the other 
man's punches instead of ducking, but 
I'm not going to change my style. Lean- 
ing away is a faster reflex than ducking 
and I'll go on doing it until somebody 
proves it's a mistake — and that some- 
body has got 10 be another boxer, not a 
trainer. They also tell me 1 carry my 
hands too low — that it's showofT and 
dangerous. Well. I just answer have you 
ever seen a mirage on the desert? You 
walk along lot king for a drink of water, 
and suddenly you sec a lake and you 
jump in. All you get is a mouthful of 
sand. Mr. Liston will get a mouthful of 
leather the same way. 

So I'm saying I will win this fight in the 
eighth round because 1 think Liston will 
be worn out by then- If he's not. 1 sure 
can go on longer until he is. I'm 22 and 
he's 34 or 36 and 1 just don't believe he 
cun outlast me. If I don’t win the fight in 
any round — and "if" is a big word- if I 
don't win. I still think I will have given 
Liston a good fight and there is bound 
to be a rematch. That wouldn't bother 
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me li>o much, either, because that way 
I'll he able to have another big payday. 
I'll just start hollering. "Look out, world, 
here 1 come again. I didn't feel loo good 
that night, but now I'm on my way 
back.” I don't think I'd have too much 
trouble drawing another crowd. 

I don't seem to have trouble drawing 
a crowd anywhere. I can even do it on 
the sidewalks of New York, where peo- 
ple are used to everything. But when 1 
get a crowd around me, somebody al- 
ways want-S to know if I'm really like the 
way I act. Well, of course I'm like I act 
or else I couldn't act this way. But what 
I have done is to exaggerate the natural 
way I am. I wouldn't sit around my 
house shouting and carrying on if it was 
just me and my folks, but 1 w ould if there 
was anybody else there to hear me. I do 
that for the reason I've already said: to 
attract attention and to get rich. 1 don't 
really love to fight, you see. but as long 
as I'm doing it I sure don't want to do it 
for free. I've been boxing since I was 12 
years old and I'm getting mighty tired of 
training and always having somebody 
trying to pop me in the mouth. But I 
probably won't ever gel tired of money. 

1 love money and we're going to go on 
like that for a long, long time. The fame 
and pride of doing something real well 
— like being the world champion — is a 
pretty nice thing to think about some- 
times. but the money I'm making is nice 
to think about all ihc time. 1 suppose it's 
the one thing that keeps me going. 

I remember one day in Louisville I was 
riding a bus reading in the paper 
about Patterson and Ingcmar Johans- 
son. It was right after I h'ad won the 
Olympic gold medal in Rome and had 
turned professional, and 1 was conlident 
then I could beat either one of them if I 
had the chance. But I knew I wouldn't 
get the chance because nobody much 
had ever heard of me. So 1 said to my- 
self. how am I going to get a crack at the 
title? Well, on that bus I realized I'd nev- 
er get it just sitting around thinking 
about it. I knew I'd have to start talking 
about it— 1 mean really talking, scream- 
ing and yelling and acting like some kind 
of u nut. I thought if I did that people 


would pretty soon hear enough of that 
and insist I meet whomever was cham- 
pion. I would be like Gcorgeous George, 
the wrestler, who got so famous by being 
flashy and exaggerating everything and 
making people notice him. 

You can see how [\ has turned out- 
just the way I wanted it to. 1 started off 
slow because I was feeling my way, but 
pretty soon I caught on to what report- 
ers like to hear and what would make 
the public pay attention. 1 told this man 
1 was going to knock that boy down in 
the sixth round, and then I did. I said I 
am the greatest. I am a ball of fire. If I 
didn't say it. there was nobody going to 
say it for me. Then iveople commenced 
to say. "What's that loudmouth talking 
about?" and it grew and it grew. .And 
prclly soon other people were saying I'm 
the greatest, and 1 siiid. "Didn't I tell you 
so in the first place?" And you know 
w hat? The more I talked, the more I con- 
vinced myself. I believe in myself so much 
by now it's embarrassing. 

All the time I was building myself up. 
of course. I was fighting and winning. I 
don't pretend I fought a lot of great 
boxers in the beginning, because I cer- 
tainly did not. I fought a bunch of bums 
exactly like Liston and Patterson did 
when they were starting out. But every 
time I won a fight, 1 also made a lot of 
fresh enemies. One thing people can't 
stand is a blowhard. and the more I 
blew, the more people would come out 
to see me get beaten. 1 said I was pretty 
(I'm not as pretty as 1 let on). I said I 
was fast. I said I was terrific and it gel 
so you couldn't keep people away. And 
those that got in would yell. "Take away 
his pink Cadillac, the bum." and. "Bash 
in his pretty nose." and. "Button his 
fat lip." Well, that's just fine. I don't 
really care what people sity about me 
personally as long as they buy a ticket 
to come see me. After they pay their 
money, they're entitled to a little fun. 

After the Doug Jones light in Madison 
Square Garden last year, for instance, 
people who thought Jones should have 
had the decision got so mad they didn't 
know what to do. They were booing and 
screaming and trying to get at me as I 
walked out of the ring. So I Just yelled 


right back at them to shut up or I'd beat 
their ears olT. and all the way to the dress- 
ing room I was thinking. "Cassius, you 
arc even better than CJorgcous George. 
You have just made a whole lot more 
enemies and every one of them will be 
back for your next fight. DnIy then the 
tickets are going to cost more." 

Of course, the real way I built up my 
fame was by predicting the round I 
would knock out some guy. I forget now 
when I first started doing that and how 
many limes it has worked, but I know it 
has worked most of the time. How do 1 
do it? 1 do it by trying extra hard and 
the other boxer helps by worrying extra 
hard. Sometimes, though. I tell report- 
ers who don't know me that I hear voices 
in the night saying. "You'll win in five, 
no jive," or something. I did that in Eng- 
land when I fought Henry Cooper and 
the reporters' eyes got big and round and 
they w rote down every word. Those Eng- 
lish were sure 1 was crazy. The only 
voices 1 hear, of course, are people telling 
me 1 can't do what I say. 

Already they're saying 1 can't get Lis- 
ton in eight. Maybe 1 can and maybe 1 
can't, but you better believe he's won- 
dering about the .same thing right this 
minute. If I do get him like I say, there 
won't be anybody who will care, because 
they'll be for Liston anyway. It's easier 
to like an ugly old man than it is to like 
a loudmouth kid. and everybody wants 
him to leach me a lesson. But just as 
sure as I do the teaching and win. people 
will say, ".Aw. so what? Liston was a 
nothing anyway.” People arc hypocrites, 
if you don't know that already. 

Folks ask me what I'll do if I win and 
what I'll do if I don't win. hut I don't 
have the answer yet. I have to go into 
the Army pretty soon, and after that I 
don't know. Maybe I'll build a big hous- 
ing project and get married and settle 
down and think about being rich. But 
I'm not too worried. I think I can make 
it in something else the same way I've 
made it in boxing. If things go wrong 
in the light. I’ll just wait a while. Sum- 
mertime comes, flowers start blooming, 
little birds start flying and you wake 
up. gel up and get out. You change with 
the times. 

CONTINUEO 
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TITLE FIGHT ,,miini4fJ 


A SPECIAL 
VIEW OF 
THE CAMP 
OF 

THE CHAMP 



I » 





Some said it was the moon. Others blamed it on the weatber. which 
had turned dismal, But those closest to Sonny Listen hnew belter: it 
was Cassius Clay. '/ tell you Sonny hales Clay. ‘ said one. The cham- 
pion meant business, and flushed angrily when photographers' flash- 
bulbs popped In his face, shattering his concentration. To penetrate 





!/»• gloom of Uston'a Miami Beach training quarters. Artist Douglas 
OorsUne executed this multiple-image drawing, in which Liston la 
shown working harder than he ever did before. The usual hangers-on 
were banished from the Spartan camp, and the few who remained— 
among them Liston's trainer. Willie Reddish (Jn buttoned sweater). 


his manager. Jack Niton (beiow fte06\sh) — watched in somber silence 
as Liston sharpened his reflexes on the speed bag. skipped rope and 
pounded the heavy bag. The one bright spot In the oppressive atmos- 
phere was the vibrantly feminine Mrs. Liston, Oeraldine. always pres- 
ent and ready to calm smoldering Sonny, who seemed bent on murder. 

COHTINUCD 
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Massively muscled Sonny Liston, here banging Floyd Patterson with a powerfui left. 


take out a fighter even as big as Clay with one punch. 


LISTON’S EDGE: A LETHAL LEFT 

Sonny Liston is heavily favored to retain his championship, but it is a mistake to count Clay out until Sonny has 
nailed him. Clay is strong, and if he can avoid Liston's paralyzing left he can. just possibly, win by TEX MAULE 


S onny Listen, the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, w ill meet his match 
next Tuesday night in Convention Hall 
in Miami Beach his match, that is, in 
confidence, arrogance and psychological 
left jabs. Unfortunately for Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay, he is not yet a match for 
Liston in the somewhat more pertinent 
matters of ring craftsmanship, punching 
power and the ability to take a smart 


clip on the Jaw with no loss of equa- 
nimity or senses. 

Both Liston and Clay have predicted 
early knockouts. No one who has seen 
any of Liston's last three fights — each 
of which went less than a round — can 
doubt his ability to end any bout sud- 
denly and dramaticalK . But Clay is a 
good tighter, better than his constant 
bragging would lead one to believe. He 


can. and should, make a "battle of it. 

A great deal depends upon Clay's 
power of concentration; more accurately, 
upon his span of attention. He has a his- 
tory of showing a curiously casual atti- 
tude at one lime or another in most of 
his professional lights. Three times this 
inattention to the matter at hand has 
resulted in his being deposited abruptly 
on the scat of his pants by punchers 



of fur less auihovivy ihan Liston. It is 
beside the point that in each ease Clav 
fought back Siivagcly to Vkin either by a 
kniKkout or h> a leehnieal knockout. 

The same carelessness against Liston 
would end the light. Lven if Clav were 
fortunate enough to keep a few of his 
senses after l.iston dropped him. it is 
doubtful that he would retain enough 
ofhis marvelous speed and eoordinution 
to hold off the ensuing brutal attack by 
the champion, 

.•\ngelo Dundee, who trains Clay, has 
devised an intelligent battle plan for 
him. "We liave many assets." Dundee 
said as he watched Clay working in his 
I ifth Street Gym training quarters. "Clay 
has a style l.iston has never seen before. 
He is much faster than Liston. He has 
the faculty of getting under Liston's 
skin and he will not be browbeaten by 
him. Cassius respects the champion, but 


really, deep down inside himself. Clay 
thinks he is unbeatable. And he can hit 
Sonny with every punch he has. Sonny 
isn't hard to hit. We can beat l.iston 
witli quantity and consistency. We can 
hit him with uppercuts. Left and right. 
Cassius is the only heavyweight in the 
world with a good left uppercut, and 
Liston can be hit easy with uppercuts. 

"If you built a prototype of what 
kind of tighter can whip Liston, you 
couldn't improve on Clay. He hits hard, 
he moves, he has every punch in the 
book. We can knock Liston out in the 
llth or I2lh round by wearing him 
down with the quantity of punches. If 
Cassius will do what he is told." 

He said the last words wistfully, for 
Clay is not known for his coachability. 
"It makes you want to cry," says Solo- 
mon McTier. who was a good heavy- 
weight himself until he got a detached 


retina and Dundee made him quit. Mc- 
Tier is a big. quiet, thoughtful man who 
is a part of Clay's entourage and who 
has a vast respect for Cassius' physical 
ability. "> ou see this kid. the way he 
can go. the things he can do. He can be 
a great man if he only does what he is 
told. All he needs to be afraid of is Clay. 
If he keeps his cool and outboxes and 
outfoxes Liston which he can do with 
case— he can win without any trouble. 
He's the most wonderful boxer there is; 
Liston could be just another sparring 
partner for him. Hut he gets carried 
away. He's young and restless and fool- 
ish sometimes." 

In one memorable workout Ix'forc 
this light, Clay demonstrated just how 
cffeclivc he can he when he uses all his 
speed and his w ide assortment of punch- 
es. On a Sunday afternoon lie sparred 
a full six rounds with the two massive 
heavyweights Dundee had imported to 
impersonate l.iston. Harvey C ody Jones 
and Dave Bailey, both of whom are tall, 
slab-muscled 215-pouiiders. Both hit 
very hard and both worked against ( lay 
in deadly seriouMiess, doing their utmost 
to destroy him. 

In earlier workouts C lav had seemed 
listless, often careless. In this one he 
seemed determined to prove something 
to himself. He wasted no time on im- 
promptu speeches to the crowd on the 
excellence of t assivis (.'lay and he es- 
chewed the farcical interchange of slo- 
gans with Diew ( Budim ) Bixiw n. his foil 
in the low vaudeville act with which he 
usually enlivens his training sessions. 
Clay's little-boy face was grim and cruel 
and he fought viciously. 

One fell that this was a true dress re- 
hearsal for the main event. In it. Clay 
followed almost to perfection the Dun- 
dee war plan. He circled to the left, away 
from the biggest gun in the Liston ar- 
senal. the left hook, moving w ith the flu- 
id speed that always surprises observers. 
He hit in quick, deceptively easy-look- 
ing combinulions. the long left jab very 
accurate. It was hard to realize how hard 
he was hitting until one saw the head of 
his sparring partner snap back from the 
force of the blow. At one point Jones 
came to the ropes between rounds with a 
thin smear of blood trickling from his 
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nose, dcspiic ihc prolcclion of ii face 
guard. 

Twice m the course of the si\ rotiiuls 
Clay had his sparring partners da/ed ami 
ready for the kill. Tach time he let up 
long enough for them lo recoser. Once 
he hit Dave Baile> with a snapping left 
uppercut that seemed to lift the hig light- 
er from the canvas. Once he deliherately 
allowed himself to he trap|vcd in a cor- 
ner. then for a full minute, in a virtuoso 
display of defensive relieves, hohbed and 
ducked and slipped punches without 
striking hack and without being hit. 

Although Clay has enough power to 
stun the average heavyweight with a sin- 
gle punch, he da/ed Jones and Bailey 
with the cumulative etTeci of a series of 
sharp punches, Charlie Powell, the one- 
time San Francisco 49er end turned hov- 
er. leslilicd to the growing elTecl of the 
Clay barrage. 

■‘When he lirsi hit me.” Powell said, 
describing the light in which he was 
knocked out by Clay. “I thought to my- 
self. 1 can take two of those to get in one 
of mv own. But in a little while I found 


out I was getting dizzier and dizzier ev- 
ery time he hit me. and he hurt. Clay 
throws punches so easily you don't real- 
ize how much they shock you until it’s 
loo late." 

-•\s impressive as Clay looked in his 
workout with Jones and Bailey, he still 
displayed the fla\^s that probably will 
lead to his defeat by I.iston. Clay fought, 
as he always does, with his hands low, at 
the level of his IxU. He leanevl hack from 
the counterattacks of his sparring part- 
ners. depending upon the speed of his re- 
lieves to avoid their punches. Several 
times he was brushed by left hooks that 
he could have blocked havl his hands 
been high. He changed now and then to 
a right-hand lead, which was cfTcctive 
against Jones and Bailey but w hich could 
be fatal against I.iston. opening him up 
to a left hook over the right jab. 

Watching Clay back away from a Hur- 
ry of punches with his hands down, 
arched back to let Bailey'scounierpunch 
swish by an inch from his chin. Light 
Heavyweight Champion Willie Paslrano 
shook his head sadly. 


CissJus. leaning back from Cooper, evaded a right. The same maneuver against Liston . . . 


"He can get away with that against a 
guy who is shorter than he is and can't 
reach him.” Pasirano said. "He'll have 
trouble with a tall guy. like Liston. 
That's how Billy Haniels pul it to him 
two years ago. Daniels is tall and when 
Clay leaned back, Daniels hit him with 
a left hook. If Liston does that, it's all 

In his preparation for the title light 
Liston did not look as impressive in any 
one session as Clay did on his Sunday 
afternoon workout. Most of the lime 
he sparred with Leotis .Martin, a fast 
light heavy who looked more like an 
overgrown middleweight and who had 
neither Clay’s speed nor his bewildering 
variety of punches, Martin bobbed and 
weaved and danced, giving I.iston a 
moving target upon which to sharpen 
his hand and eye coordination, but he 
was nowhere near a reasonable facsimile 
of the challenger. 

Jesse Bowdry. Liston’s other sparring 
partner, was a true heavyweight, but 
far smaller and slower than Clay. The 
two provided I-isioii with live punching 
bags. They offered him not a hint of 
what he will face on the night of Feb- 
ruary 25, and this could be a consider- 
able disadvantage to him, 

Despite the inadequacy of his sparring 
partners. I iston demonsiruted. time and 
again, why he is the champion of the 
world. The main reason is his posses- 
sion of one awesome weapon his left 
hand. NMicrc Clay’s jab slings. 1 iston ’s 
wounds, His arms are massively muscled, 
and the left jab is more than a jah. it 
hits with true sliock power. I ven when 
It is off target, which it seldom is. it ex- 
plodes with enough force to kniK'k Ihc 
recipient off balance so that he must re- 
cover and set up again hefore he can 
attack. 

His left liook is as quick as a snake's 
strike, but I iston does not have to coil 
to throw it. It follows the jab as rapidly 
as a drumbeat. I.iston. in the words of 
the trade, can hook off the jab. which 
means that he docs not have to reciK'k 
his left arm to hook after he has hit an 
opponent with a jtib. 

Clay IS known as a Los Angeles lighter 

a lighter who hot-dogs and shows off 
and tights with his hands low. Liston, on 
the other hand, is a Chicago tighter, 
economical in movement, his hands held 
high. He is an expert at moving his head 
ever so slightly to let a punch slide by, 
or at picking off a punch with liis big 
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h;inds and arms, always keeping his bal- 
ance. always ready to hit back from a 
solid base. 

Mike DeJohn. who lost to Liston and 
who has sparred with Clay. says. "I 
don't see the kid going more than one. 
two rounds. Maybe in a year, two years. 
But he isn't ready now, Liston is too 
strong. He can take a big punch. He 
doesn't blink or llinch. He just lights 
harder. I hit him my Sunday punch. I 
thought I hurt him. but he covers up so 
well with those big arms I ncsor got 
another shot. Clay can't take that kind 
of punch," 

Liston's left hook is so p<5wcrful that 
tl diK’s damage whercser it hits, hrnic 
rerrell. now a heavyweight contender, 
was a l.iston sparring partner for one 
tight. .After a couple of sessions lie chose 
discretion oversparring partner's wages. 
"I can't raise my arms anymore." he 
said. 

Some fighters who knew Liston when 
he started say that he was a southpaw 
liion. His lighting style today supports 
this notion. He has only recently begun 
lo make adequate use of his right hand. 
I’re iously his right cross seemed an un- 
natural punch and he launched it with a 
shotputting motion. It was a clubbing 
punch and very often a damaging one. 
but not nearly as effective as the left 
hotlk. 

In the weeks Iseforc the light Willie 
Reddish, Liston's trainer, stood just out- 
side the ropes of the small ring on the 
stage at the Surfsidc Civic Center offer- 
ing low-voiced instructions to l.iston as 
he sparred w ith Marlin and Bow dry. His 
most frequent instruction was to ’“cut 
him olf. cut him off." 

l.iston moved slowly, commanding 
the center of the ring, watching Martin 
or Bowdry circling lo his right, away 
from the left hook, then shullled for- 
ward and to his right nimbly, blocking 
their route and forcing them to stop or 
retreat toward the ropes. He followed 
then, the brutal left jab searching and 
the left hook winging in. When he was 
able to pin one of them against the ropes, 
the attack that followed was animal-like 
in its savagery and it demonstrated an- 
other of Liston's assets; his single-mind- 
ed killer instinct. 

It never occurs to Liston that he may 
lose a light. He does not enter the ring 
hoping to outpoint his rival in 1 5 rounds 
and knock him out only if the opportu- 
nity offers. His aim is destruction. He 
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may. in the course of a light, hit his op- 
ponent low. in the kidneys, or on the 
back of the neck. The legality of his at- 
tack is of no concern to liim. He cares 
less for points than be does for doing 
damage. This intended violence has giv- 
en iiim command both physically and 
psychologically in past fights, and it has 
caused his opponents- Hovd I’aiierson, 
for example— to fight in terror. 

Patterson once was liioughl to be the 
type of tighter who could handle Lis- 
ton. He was one of the best combination 
punchers in the business, and 1 ision 
had. in the past, shown signs of confu- 
sion against a lighter who attacked him 
with combinations. But Patterson gave 
up the combinations in favor of retreat. 
He made the bad mistake of fightmg 
Liston's fight and was demolished. 

l or all his speed and youth and the 
completeness of his arsenal of punches, 
Cassius Clay's best weapon against Son- 
ny Liston may be his very arrogance, 
his youthful, absurd confidence. He has 
a chance if he fights his tight— or Angelo 
Dundee's version of his tight. If he pops 


and runs and pops and runs and forces 
Liston lo come after him. he may last. 
He might even win. 

But he has to come w ithin arm's reach 
of l.iston every lime he hits him and he 
must concentrate for 1 5 rounds. He can- 
not afford a mistake. I'nfortunately. the 
arrogance which could give him the con- 
fidence to light Liston as though he were 
another sparring partner could also push 
him past the edge of discretion into dis- 
aster. If he decides he can stand head 
to head with Liston, he may suffer the 
same fate that befell Billy Conn when he 
abandoned caution and traded punches 
w ith Joe Louis. 

‘'Maybe I can be beat," Clay said the 
other day. in an unaccustomed moment 
of self-appraisal. "I doubt it. Hut the 
man is going to have lo knock me down 
and then I'll gel up and he'll have to 
knock me down again and I'll get up 
and he'll have to knock me down and 
I'll still gel up. I've worked too hard and 
loo long to get this chance. I'm gonna 
have lo be killed before I lose and 1 ain't 
going lo die easy." khd 



failed Floyd Pallerson, who was tagged hard on the chin by Sonny's extraordinarily long left. 




The Price of 
a Pedigree 

lll-brcil. ill-kenipi ;ind ti:ipp> as a lark, a mongrel 
mult (/(•/<') "iUchtfd in \\onder from a icncmeni tire es- 
cape Iasi week as the most careful l> supers ised canines 
m the land arrived al New 'I'ork’s Madison Square 
Garden to compete for prizes al the XXih annual 
Westminster dog show , Tliere were represeiiialives of 
i 16 siirieiies in all. including an Afghan {li^hi) who 
wore his ears in a snood to keep them clean. Hui 
the favorite with ihc fans il not the judge (who gave 
lop prize to a whippet) was a 3Vi-pound Maltese 
iahoM')- He won the Toy Ciroup and plainlv wanted 
more than anv thing to please preli.v 16-vear-old Anna 
Marie Slimmler. who both owned and showed him. 





PART 2; GOREN’S NEW FORMULA 


THE GAME EAVORS THE BOLD 

Be brave! Be adventurous! So says bridge's greatest teacher (right). The mathematics of cards penalizes timid 
bidders but offers a big edge to players vrho take intelligent risks BY CHARLES GOREN WITH JACK OLSEN 


Rcmcmhcrthc Charles Allas ads — “1 wasa 97-poijnd weak- 
ling"? Happily. niosT of ihc 97-pound weaklings seem to 
have disappeared from the American scene. But they have 
not disappeared from the bridge table. 

Don't ask me what it is about a deck of cards that can 
change a dynamic, forceful, intelligent person into a Caspar 
Milquetoast, underbidding and underplaying his hand, 
squirming under the ga/e of partner and opponents alike. 
Not yt/u. you say? You're a regular "Commando" Kelly of 
the bridge table? Well, you're the exception. Many of our 
so-called average players tend to play it on the safe side — 
and on the nervous side. They will count their points 10 
times during the bidding and come up with nine different 
answers. They will pass out hands that hold a sound possi- 
bility of game, hoping that the next deal will present some- 
thing easier (like a blockbuster on which they can bid game 
and make slam). At the end of the evening they w ill be down 
a couple of thousand points, and they will wend their mis- 
erable way home saying to each other, "Gee. how did we 
lose all that money? We were bidding quite conservatively." 

Exactly. 

To twist one of the great maxims of history into a basic 
maxim of bridge; spineless bridge loses, and absolutely 
spineless bridge loses absolutely. 


The logic behind this is complex, bur it hangs mostly on 
the following fact: the mathematics of contract bridge is 
such that the timid bidder is punished far more severely for 
his timidity than the bold bidder is punished for his bold- 
ness. The timid bidder fails to make rubbers worth 500 to 
750 points, rarely less. The bold bidder gets set. costing 50 
to 200 points, rarely more. By a ratio of at least 3 to I the 
game is rigged for the adventuresome, the bold and the 
brave. 

1 know it doesn't look that way sometimes. There's a big 
800 points on the score where Mr. Bold got set, and 800 
seems to be too much to swap for anything less than an op- 
ponents* slam. But how much did Mr. Bold aciually lose? 
Well, the game and rubber the opponents could have made 
were worth about 600, so Mr. Bold lost 200 points. Mr. 
Milquetoast's score shows no such oppressive disasters. But 
that doesn't mean they aren't there. In fact, they're bigger, 
even if they arc invisible. Because when Mr. Milquetoast 
stopped at three spades and made four, he scored 90 below 
and 30 above. If he had bid four, he'd have scored 120 be- 
low and 5(X) above. He lost 500 points right then and there. 
But he may have lost far more. If he had bid four spades, 
maybe the opponents would have gone out on a limb to save 
the game, taking an 800 bath. And sometimes, if 
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Mr. Milquetoast bids four spades vshen he can't make it. 
he'll find his opponents taking a phantom save that will net 
him 300 to 500. The lact is. you only have to make one 
doubtful game in three to come out with a profit. 

Notice I didn't say the mathematics of the game is rigged 
••for the reckless, the wild and the foolish.” There's a ditfer- 
enee. And if you put yoursell in my tender care for this 
series of articles. I w ill try to show you the dilTerenec and 
try to change your entire approach to the game. 

If you are a good student it will not be long before you 
will appear to be the most swashbuckling bidder on the 
bU>ck. After nest week's installment you will be doubling 
more than you ever did in the past, and you w ill even be re- 
doubling now and then. (Tell the truth, now. When was the 
last time you redoubled'.’ 1937'.’ 1947'.’ If you're the average 
player, you redouble about as often as you have your ap- 
pendix out.) You will be bidding more slams and approach- 
ing them by a more direct route. On occasion, you are even 
going to throw the Cioren system clean out the window in 
favor of your own personal judgment. In short, you arc go- 
ing to be hell on w heels. 

And how is this grand transmutation to come about'.’ Not 
with any of bridge's new miracle tonics ("step right up.SI a 
bottle while they last!"), but with simple arithmetic, simple 
logic, simple bridge. 

Let us start by showing how a typically complex situation 
can be made simpler. The problem: how to tell if your hand 
IS worth an opening bid of two in a suit. The ■'scientific'' 
way is to count your points and make a two-demand open- 
ing bid with; 

25 points and a good hve-card suit 

23 points and a good six-card suit 

21 points and a good se\en-card suit. 

I devised that formula years ago after consultation with 
other players and a fine mathematieian, William M. .Ander- 
son of Toronto. The formula is foolproof, and if you use it 
for the rest of your life it will Ixr impossible for you to go 



A three-heart preemptive bid with this haad may be tempting, but your 
suit is too shabby You risk a catastrophic set I advise; relax and pass. 


very far w rong on tw o-bids. However, there is another way. 
and it is just about as foolproof as the above. Coiiiii your 
losing cards. If you hold game minus not more than one 
trick in your own hand, open two. t'sing this device, you can 
forget all about the numbers. It is neither more nor less ef- 
fective than the number system, but for many players it is 
easier to remember. 

Or take another standard bid; the preemptive opening, 
sometimes called the barricade bid, a quick bid of three or 
four to show a weak hand but a long suit. The aim is to take 
away the opponents' bidding room, to force them to start 
their own bidding at a high level. The bid is defensive and 
is Usually made in the full expectation that it can be dou- 
bled and set. 

Altogether too many players are abusing this hid fright- 
fully. They make it when they hold as many as 12 or 13 
points, and if their partners turn out to be holding good 
hands, the barricade bidders learn too late that it is their 
own partnership they have barricaded. Or they will make the 
preemptive opening when they hold seven spades to the jack 
and not another face card, thus risking a huge set. .All the 
numerical rules for preemptive openings arc carefully set 
forth in about 100 dilTerem books on bridge. Roughly, the 
bid requires a high-card holding of 10 points or less, vulner- 
able. or nine or less, not vulnerable. But if you can't remem- 
ber that, remember this: if you can w in seven tricks in your 
own hand but it is not good enough for a normal opening 
bid. make a preemptive opening. It's as simple as that. 

I have cited these two examples, not because they will rev- 
olutionise your game, but merely to show you that almost 
all the complex numbers of bridge are based, after all. on 
simple truths. You can use the numbers or you can use the 
truth behind the numbers, whichever is easier for you. but 
whatever you use. make it your genie, not your master. No 
matter how erudite the wizened elder statesmen like me 
may seem, remember that you have one hig advantage. 
When we devised our systems wc weren't looking at your 
hand. You arc. And since it is one out of a possible 635.- 
()l3.559,6tX) bridge hands, there may be something about 
It that cannot be handled by numbers, f'or example: 

It is a cornerstone of almost all modern bridge that a 
hand counting 14 points must be opened, and indeed it 
must. But compare this 14-point hand: 

4 0 5 1 V A a 7 ♦ \ I 2 4 \ 7 r, .5 

with this one: 

4 K <1 j a K 7 4 A (MO ♦ It) a K 42 

Laeh hand counts 14 points, hut is there anybody in the 
world who would argue that the second hand isn't clearly 
superior? Take another look at the tirst hand. Unless some- 
thing happens to promote that queen, the hand is worth 
three tricks, leaving a mere 10 tricks available to the op- 
ponents if partner comes up busied But the second hand is 
a cinch for six tricks, whether partner is holding or not. 
and if partner has as little aseight the right eight points, 
the hand may easily make game. 

If your lendeney in the past has been to evaluate two 
such 14-point hands as about the same, you have been miss- 
ing the point of the point count, which was invented ro assisi 
your mental processes, not replace them. To paraphrase (he 
late George Orwell, all 14-poini hands arc equal but some 
arc more equal than others. Only you. looking at the hand. 
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ihe score, ihc caliber of opposilion. ihe capabiliiics of your 
pariner. can make (he linat decision. 

Rill (his requires mental effort, doesn'l it? Aye. there's 
the rub. All too many players nowadays reason that the 
game wouldn't be as much I'un if they had to think; so they 
fall back on systems and bromides. The paradoxical truth 
is they ssould have far more fun and do much less work 
if (hey would use their ow n heads now and then. 

H' you bid improperly and reach the wrong contract, all 
the playing skill in the world will not redeem your error. It 
is like gi'ing Michelangelo three cans of spray paint and 
asking him to do the Sisiine Ch;ipel. And ycl the world 
of bridge is loaded with people trying to pull off impossible 
feats of card-playing legerdemain. 1 call such characters 
idaymasiers. They are rather bored with all the literature 
on bidding. They play the game almost entirely for the fun 
of executing a Vienna C oup or a double squeeze with a full 
iwisi in the pike position. And. bidding as sloppily as (hey 
do. these playmasters gel a lot of practice making such 
desperation maneuvers. But they are never going to become 
good bridge players. What they really are is whist players, 
trapped in the wrong century . 

At the other extreme, logically enough, is the player who 
has driven I I miles over dangerous roads during a treach- 
erous bliz/ard to reach your house for true purpose and 
one purpose alone: to bid. This is the hidmasier. He imag- 
ines that bidding systems are totally precise; he has a bid 
for every occasion, and he thinks of himself as the greatest 
genius of comniimicalion since Ciiigliclnio Marconi. Very 
often, however, he is a loser, and here is why ; he is telling 
his opponents too much. 

On the lower levels of bridge skill you must run the risk 
of telling the opposition more than you would like to tell 
them, because your primary job is to help a shaky partner 
visiiali/e your holding. Rut after you and partner achieve 
a certain level of proficiency, you should be able to bypass 
some of those minutely descriptive bids and blast on to 
game or slam more directly. The idea, of course, is to make 
it harder for the defense to defend, and to avoid debacles 
like the following. You are vulnerable and sitting South; 

^ r, VK97fi ♦A<J76 +\7.';i 

I’artner bids one heart. What would you respond? Three 
hearts, you say? Preeiseiy. Partner then raises to game and 
there should be no further trouble. P>ut see what happened 
when a bidmaster picked up the South hand. To North's 
opening one heart, the bidmaster responded two diamonds. 
He could not resist showing his four to the ace-queen. 
North, who held long hearts hut not much else, rebid his 
suit, and now South cheeked in with a three-club bid, to 
show his four to that ace. By now' South and his bigmouth 
bids had told East and West all they needed to know to 
make a nice sacrifiee. West was void in North's heart suit, 
[iasl was void in South's diamond suit and held K Q 9 8 
in South’s club suit, And between them. East and West 
held 10 spades. So West threw in an exploratory ihrcc-spade 
bid. South, at long last, got around to supporting his 
partner's hearts, but it was too late. VVest wound up in a 
contract of five spades and went down two. doubled and 
not vulnerable, taking a 30()-poinl penalty but staving off a 
certain 880 points for game and rubber, because, in fad. 
North-South could liavc made a slam. 


And yet it should have lx*en clear to South from the 
instant he heard his partner's opening bid that the hand 
would have to be played in hearts. Rut South was a bid- 
master. Ciiven the most elementary situations in bridge, such 
players will hid all around Robin Hood's barn for the sheer 
exhilaration of it. while the opponents sit there reevaluat- 



Oo not preempt with this hand either It is too strong lor 3 three-spade 
opening bid because of that side ace and king. Again you should pass. 


ing their hands, llguring out which of their kings and 
queens arc onside. whom to lead through, what to lead 
to hit partner's best suit. etc. When the bidmaster divcsn'l 
give the enemy the military intelligence needed to find a 
nice saerilice. he tells them what they need to know to set 
the contract. 

The bidmaster is usually conducting a mad love affair 
with aee-showing conventions like Gerber and Blackwood. 
He will use (hem even when any further knowledge about 
his partner's hand can benefit no one but the other team. 
Let's say he has opened the bidding with one heart on a 
holding of 20 points. Now his partner raises to three hearts. 
Chances arc the bidmaster will do one of two things: he 
will start bidding his other suits to show aces, and he will 
expect his partner to do the same. Or he will jump to 
Cierber or Blackwood and go through that ritual. Now re- 
turn to the simplicity of the hand. Opener held 20 points, 
bid a heart and was raised to three hearts. At this stage 
what does the bidmaster know about his partner's hand? 
He knows that partner holds at least four hearts to an 
honor. He knows partner has 13 to 16 points, the re- 
quirement for a jump raise in partner's suit. So the total 
strength in the two hands can be bracketed at a minimum 
of 33 and a maximum of 36. South, minus drum rolls and 
fanfares, should bid six hearts. All the acc- and king- 
showing conventions in the world arc not going to result 
in any other contract, hut they arc going to help the op- 
ponents set the hand. Remember, the opponents are on 
lead; they get first crack at establishing a trick in their 
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own hands. At least half the time it is the opening lead 
that makes or breaks a slam. Why help the other team 
(igure out the lead? 

The prompt and sudden jump to slam is called blasting, 
and its main virtue is that it keeps the opponents in the 
dark. It also sometimes puts you in an impossible contract. 
Never mind. Whenever you have a reasonable shot, blast 
away! You will almost never be doubled (there arc very 
good reasons why slams are seldom doubled, as we shall 
see later) and you will be protected over the long pull by 
that basic bridge axiom: the timid bidder is penalized more 
than the bold bidder. See hosv blasting stwed this hand: 


NOtt J H 

♦ 

V A ti J 7 6 5 
♦ K J 5 

^ in H 7 


SOI Tit 
4 A <J K 7 5 2 
V h in I .1 

♦ A 

♦ t|2 


North opened one heart. South bid a spade. North rebid 
his hearts and South blasted to six hearts. A club lead 
would have wrecked the contract, but the bidding had been 
so uninformative that Hast had no way of knowing this. 
He led a diamond and now the contract could be made. 
Slow, cautious ■‘approach bidding" would have tipped off 
the weakness in clubs beyond any doubt. 

All of this is predicated, of course, on knowing your 
partner. You cannot blast if you entertain the least doubt 
as to whether your partner really had his bid. I would 
not recommend blasting, for example, with the sort of 
partner who was so well described by my favorite quotcc. 
W. Somerset Maugham: •’He will ignore your bids, he will 
pay no attention to your warnings, come hell or high water 
he will lake command of the hand, and when he has been 
doubled and gone down several tricks, he’ll ascribe it to 
nothing but bad luck- I am still looking for the book that 



Do not wait to tell partner you have a whopper. You will never be able 
to picture your hand properly in later bids unless you open with two spades. 



You operted a spade, and partner responded three spades. Do not fiddle 
around with gimmick bids or other suits. Blast away: your bid is six spades. 


will show me how to deal with him. Shooting is too quick 
and loo painless." 

Years ago. in a Masters Individuals in Pittsburgh, I 
underwent the Chinese water torture with such a bidder. 
She had just become a I.ifc Master, and she was as full of 
herself as an operatic diva, Coming down the homestretch 
of the tournament. I was enjoying a comfortable lead w hen 
I had the misfortune to encounter this woman as a partner. 
On our first hand I hid spades and she responded two dia- 
monds. I bid two spades and she bid two no trump. I 
passed and she went down. Two spades would have been a 
cakewalk, f or the ne.xt three hands 1 figured out the right 
place to play the contract, and in none of those cases was 
I permitted to play the hand. She went down every time. 
If 1 had played one more round with chat woman I'd have 
called Willie Maugham and told him to come over with 
his gun. As it was, I was lucky to win the tournament by 
a bare half point. 

Let me show you something else that experts know 
about slams: they know m/j/V/i hand should play the slam, 
and they know how to get the contract in the right place. 
I am talking now about slams that appear equally bidda- 
ble in either of the partnership's best contracts; in a situa- 
tion, for example, where North holds five good spades 
opposite South’s throe small spades, and South holds four 
good hearts opfKisiie North’s four little hearts. Should the 
contract be six hearts or six spades? Here is one way the 
experts solve such a problem: 

On all big hands the vulnerable spot is usually the hav^d 
with a worthless doubicton or tripicton. No matter that 
your hand contains a regular Port Knox in points; that 
worthless doubleton is the place where you can be set and 
set quickly. You wouldn't be at the slam level if partner 
didn't have some high cards too. and chances arc that one 
or two of them are in that danger suit of yours. So who 
should play the hand? 
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That great VO. taste 




...you’ll like it at first sip. 

You don’t have to acquire a taste for V.O. 

You’ll like its brilliant flavor, its special kind of lightness. 
Most people do. 

Known by the company it keeps... Seagram’s Imported VO. 
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BOLD BIDDING 


Piirtncr. of course. This brings the ofscning Jciid up to 
him instead of ihrough him and up to your worthless 
doubleton. If he is holding king-small or ace-queen in your 
weak suit, he is silting in the catbird scat as fourth player, 
but he is down like a dog as dummy. 

As a simple corollary to this: when you and your part- 
ner arc heading for slam and your own hand contains king- 
small in an unmenlioned suit, make every effort to play 
the hand yourself, thus guaranteeing, at least, that your 
king will lake one trick against an unfavorable lead. 

Now lake a look at how this strategy in the bidding of 
slams works out in actual practice. South picked up: 

4 A K <} to 7 I V 5 3 ♦ A K S <|S 

He opened one spade and, to his great glee, heard North 
respond two no trump. At this point both expert player 
and average player would realize that there was a good play 
for little slam in the hand, and that it was equally plausible 
in spades or no trump. Hut the average player, silting 
South, would almost certainly bid six spades. Why? Well, 
for one reason, he’s childishly eager to chalk up those 1(H) 
honors. And, for another, he knows the partnership has at 
least eight spades to the A K Q 10. an exceedingly com- 
fortable trump position. 

Hxpert player, however, vsould ignore both these Lore- 
Icis and study his hand. His eyes would become fixed on 
those two baby hearts, and almost automatically he would 
hid six no trump. This gives partner the contract, runs the 
lead through the worthless doubleton and up to partner's 
heart honor(s). Here was North's hand: 

4»J53 

As Li'l Abner vsould have it. "any fool can plainly see” 
what can hap|scn if the hand is played at six spades. An 
opening heart lead from West sails right through dummy's 
K 9 7. and the enemy takes two quick heart tricks to dump 
the contract. But six no trump is ice-cold, because there is 
no earthly way to undermine North’s king of hearts with 
hast on lead. In duplicate I have seen this hand go both 
ways: the expert's way and the average player's way. It is 
one of the classic hands for separating the new boys from 
the lO-year men in the league. 

One of the grand intangibles of contract bridge is: How 
can you compensate for the bidding deliciencies of a fuzzy- 
thinking partner and still retain your own sanity and bank 
balance? l-verybody and his cousin has had an answer to 
this question throughout the decades of bridge. The late 
i;ly Culbertson had a sort of homeopuihie approach. If you 
know which way your partner lends to err, I.ly said, you 
should counteract him by doing the same thing yourself. 
/.«•.. “Underbid with underbidders and overbid vsith over- 
bidders.” His theory was that the underbidder, observing 
that you too were underbidding, would tend to reverse his 
lield and become an overbidder to make up for you. I 
agreed with Ely on m.iny of his precepts, but not on this 
one. All underbidder underbids because he is insecure or 
lacking in card sense or a newcomer to the intricacies of 
the game, and in none of these eases is he likely to be pay- 
ing much attention to the way you bid. And overbidding 
with an overbidder is something I would recommend only 
to millionaires. If you and your partner can make four 
spades, and you personally overbid it to six spades, you 
may count on your overbidding partner to go on to seven. 


This technique might eventually convert partner into a 
more cautious bidder, but in the meantime you both would 
be deeply involved with your friendly neighborhood loan 
company. An overbidder facing an overbidder produces 
bankruptcy, 

Some good players, opposite partners who consistently 
make the same errors in bidding, create a University of 
Contract Bridge right on the spot. The instant the dummy 
goes down, they frown and begin their lecture. “Oh, I sec 
. . . hmmmni . . . yes . . , well, partner, you dul/i'i have that 
heart raise. Three hearts to the 5 isn't good enough sup- 
port. I don't mean to be critical [a forced smile, extending 
from upper lip all the way dovsn to the lower lip. breaks 
across the professor's face]. I'm just telling you so you'll 
know the next lime it comes up." 

Four deals later partner holds three spades to the 9. This 
time a raise to two spades is his only proper bid. but the 
professor has just told him not to raise with three .small 
trumps, so he bids something else that leads to disaster. It 
happens every lime. The bridge tabic is not the place for 
instruction. 

What can you do about such a partner? First, you can 
adjust your bidding to his idiosyncrasies, asking yourself. 
“SVill partner take this bid as I intend it, or will he miss 
my point?" 

It is important to understand what I (luiri mean by this. 

I don't mean that you should go out of your way to drop 
a contract at three hearts merely because partner tends to 
overbid, or shove a contract up to an unnatural six spades 
because he is a chronic conservative. And I don't mean 
“adjusting" your bidding in anything like the Culbertson 
manner, either. Thi.s is adding your own distortion to the 
distortion already introduced by p.iriner, and the end result 
will be chaos. What your shaky partner needs most is a 
bidder whose calls are consislcnt. descriptive and clear. He 
needs to hear bids that are not ambiguous — even if you 
have to lie to make them so. In a word: you must make the 
best bid within the linur.\ o/ your pariner's compit hcnsion. 

There is absolutely no point in making a big-league bid 
with a player who will not recognize it. This means that 
you will have to abandon a grand slam now and then to 
make sure of a small slam, and a small slam to make sure 
of a sound game. As the late British expert S. J. Simon 
expressed it: “The professional tries for the best result pos- 
sible. The best result possible. Not the best possible result." 

Oddly enough, it is like moving mountains to convince 
the average player that he should abandon some of his 
fancy-pants bidding when he is sealed opposite a poor 
bidder. I know players who insist on treating all parlncrsas 
though those partners were Helen Sobel. Howard Schenken 
or — well —me. They throw every superdu|vcr bidding dev ice 
known to mankind at partners they met just two or three 
whisky sours ago, and then they wonder w hy they're losing 
their socks at bridge. For my own part. I wouldn't even 
indulge in a simple cue bid under such circumstances. Do 1 
hear you shouting that cue bids arc unmistakable, blatant, 
anciem devices, and nobody in your club would ever leave 
partner in one? Then your club must be CTockford's or the 
Cavendish— no. on second thouglit, your club doesn't ex- 
ist, I have seen players dropped in cue bids in bitter 50^-a- 
point games, in challenge matches at the fanciest bridge 
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clubs and even in internaiional competition among players 
acknowledged to be the best. To cite one of the pithiest ex- 
amples: in the Eastern Championships, Alvin Roth cue-bid 
clubs. His partner. Tobias Stone, appeared not to get the 
point; so Roth's next bid was another cue bid of clubs. This 
time Stone passed, leaving Roth in a contract of six clubs 
holding a total of five trumps in both hands. As a result, 
they blew the championship. These arc two of the finest 
players in the world, and 1 tell the story only because it hap- 
pens to come to mind. 

1 once had a friend who personified the fancy-pants bid- 
der. His bids and responses were right out of the book (or 
at least he thought they were), regardless of the skill or lack 
of skill of his partner. He would not unbend or yield, adjust 
or adapt. Thus he was always in a position to correct a 
partner with less book-lamin'. And he was always broke. 
His shining hour came when he sat South opposite a part- 
ner who held: 

4 ^ V K 8 7 6 ♦ K t) 3 7 5 4 \ 

With this atomic bomb North made the atrocious 
opening bid of two hearts, not only because he was a bad 
bidder but also because he wasu bad sorter. In the delirium 
of looking at such a symphony in red he had placed the ace 
of diamonds at the top of his hearts. 

My friend, the “expert,” meanwhile, held: 

474^2 VJSf ♦63 ♦tM87 

So he responded two no trump, showing less than six 
points. At this point poor North discovered his error, 
gulped, rearranged his hand, look a sip of his drink and 
bid four diamonds. South, confronted now with a simple 
suit preference, bid four hearts. North, tenacious to the 
end, went up to five diamonds. South grimaced and put 
North back in five hearts. 

The opponents trumped the opening diamond lead, won 
a second trick w ith the ace of hearts and trumped another 
lead of diamonds. When the hand was over, poor benighted 
North said: “Why didn't you leave me in five diamonds? I 
jumped in diamonds and 1 rebid them.” 

”1 don't care what you did in diamonds,” South said. 
“You bid your hearts first and that means your hearts have 
to be as good or better." 

“But wasn't it obvious I'd made a mistake with my 
opening bid?” 

"1 knew you'd made a mistake," said the imperious 
South. "But I do not intend to distort my bidding to make 
up for your mistakes!” 

If I've given the impression that nothing like this has 
ever happened to me. allow me to correct the record. My 
tiles arc full of hands in which I was completely Rwled by 
partners who made fancy bids that signified nothing, and 
other hands in which my own fancy bids went right over 
the heads of my partners, proving that 1 shouldn't have 
made them in the first place. But let me tell you about one 
such hand where everything worked out in the end, with 
the federal troops coming to the rescue in the true Holly- 
wood tradition. It is the favorite hand of my life, partly be- 
cause it is a fascinating Juxtaposition of cards, and partly 
because it happened when 1 was playing for the first lime 
against Ely Culbertson and his brilliant wife Jo. 

My partner was Sally Young, a very fine player who 
didn't mind pushing her luck when the occasion demanded. 


The time was 1938; Ely was the undisputed grand high 
mtickamuck of contract bridge. Here is the hand; 

NOitTH 

(Sally) 

4 A 5 

V A 9 4 

♦ A J 9 1 2 

4 » » 

ICA.ST 

(Jo) 

4 J 7 6 3 
y J 111 7 6 3 
♦ 10 8 
4 8 3 

sot TH 

(me) 

4X012 

¥ K 8 .3 

♦ K ti 7 
4 A 7 

Sally opened the bidding with a diamond. Jo passed. I 
responded one spade, and Ely threw in a two-club nuisiincc 
bid. Now Sally bid two hearts, and visions of sugarplums 
danced in my head. Sally had reversed, presumably show- 
ing 19 points. My own cards counted 19. and the two hands 
added up to a safe-and-sane grand slam. I blasted to seven 
no trump, and down went dummy with only 17 points. Sal- 
ly hud pushed our luck a little. Our spades didn't figure to 
run. Ely was marked w ith the king of clubs and. though I 
didn't know it, our hearts weren't going to set up either. 

Ely opened his 10 of spades, which 1 took in dummy. I 
started on the hearts, but on the second round Ely showed 
out. So at Trick 4 I took the acc of clubs and then reentered 
the dummy with the heart queen. Four tricks in diamonds 
followcif, and now I was in dummy with one more good dia- 
mond to be led. At this point the holdings were: 

4 5 

¥ 9 

♦ 2 
4 9 

4 J 7 r> 

¥ J 

4 X 4M 
4 <( 

I led the good deuce of diamonds from the board, plan- 
ning to discard the dead club queen, and there was conster- 
nation in the enemy ranks. Sitting East, Jo was squeezed. If 
she discarded her heart jack to protect her spades, she would 
have set up the 9 of hearts on the board and Icit me with 
two good spades in my hand. If she discarded a spade, she 
would have left me with three good spades in my hand. No 
matter what she did. the grand slam could not be slopped. 

The lesson, of course, is clear: there is a divinity that 
protects the forceful bidder, if he doesn't lose his hiad. 

NEXT WEEK: DOUBLE YOUR FUN 

The least-used of bridge's big weapons is the double; too 
many players are afraid of it. Don't you be, Goren urges. 


vvK.sr 

(Ely) 

4 to 9 8 

¥ 2 

♦ 6 5 3 
4 K J to 6 r> 2 


4 98 

4 K J 
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Cracked cadenzas in your concerto F 

. . . then "tergain" recording tape's no bargain ! 


Mistakes >oii can bu> cheap. Atui tape-making mistakes 
>ou'rc almost sure to gel in recording taju* sold dirt cheap 
witliout ttic maiuiraclurcr's mime, ’i'oiir risk? Pient\ ! 
Musical notes and other sounds lost or distorted. Back- 
ground noise that contaminates >our recording: 
your pleasure. Psen tape llaking or uorse. 
damage to your recorder through abrasisc 
wear, 

V\'i>rili the gamble? Hardly. Not when 
specir\ing”S( OK n" RecordingTapes makes 
line tape perlormance. long life a certainty. 

Tlicir maker pioneered the country's lirst 
tape, pioneered practieally every tape mno- 
vatii'n of note since. And these tapes must 



pass o\cr I0() quality tests to earn their "'Stott ii" iirand. 

Precision unil'ormity of high-ptHcncy o\idc coaling 
makes line recording characteristics identical inch after 
inch, tape after tape. I Aclusiie lifetime Silicone lubrication 
assures smtuith tape travel, prevents squeal, protects 
against recorder head and tape wear. Complete 
tape selection -from standard to triple lengths, 
with up to 6 hours rcctrrding time. See your 
dealer. And ask about the new "Scotch" 
Self -Threading Reel. Remember - . . on SCOTCH 
BRAND Recording Tape, you hear it crystal dear. 


magnetic Products Divisiun 
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THE DIN, 
THE COLOR, THE 
MOOD OF 


Indoors, track and field is a microcosm 
of itself. Everything is smaller, closer, 
more intense. There are far more spills, 
more body contact, more violence. In a 
brassy, circuslike atmosphere, the action 
is continuous. The band plays and the 
athlete is on show, his every move ex- 
posed to the curiosity of a savvy crowd. 

INDOOR TRACK 


The hurdler, his timing hampered by a heavily bandaged thigh, 
knocks down a hurdle in his drive for the lead. A frustrated 
relay runner angrily shoves a rival who moved into his lane. 

PAINTINGS BY JEROME MARTIN 
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The style seems relaxed, but the 
long-distance men are spent at 
the finish. If there is consolation 
for the anguish of an indoor mile, 
it is the noise. Used to running to 
whispers outdoors, winter track's 
biggest stars run 11 laps amid a 
thrilling, ever-mounting tumult. 







^otputters do things with ponderous 
dignity, like elephants. Here, a huge 
one meditates briefly before moving 
into the ring for his next giant heave. 


A pole vaulter stares up into the end- 
lessness of height, quietly gauging the 
distance between the end of the pole 
and the crossbar he hopes to clear. 
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PEOPLE 


U'lili ilic lingers of her riyht 
ham! raised in Churchill's V 
for vicior>. saucy Olympic 
Champion Marielle (ioilscliel 
dropped in with her team- 
mates for lunch w ith F rance's 
I’reniier (icorjtcs I’umpiduu. 
shouted. "I Vir A' .vA/. i'/k' In 
France." sting a stirring cho- 
rus of the A tdrseilluisi’ and un- 
noiinccd herengagement. “To 
whom?" asked the siarlled 
l-rcnch I’remicr. "Muis." an- 
swered Mile. Ctoilschel with a 
blown kiss, "to youl" 

If Ihc tortoise could make it 
against the hare the hard way. 
why can't a man get into po- 
litical orbit with the long, 
slow pull? That, anyway, 
seemed to be the thought in 
74-year-old incumbent Sen- 
ator .Stephen Aoiing's (O,. 
Ohio) mind as he pulled tissay 
on a Cleveland rowing ma- 
chine ihelow) to get m trim 
for a nomination challenge 


by 45-year-old Astronaut 
.lohn Olenn. 

F ootball look a step upward 
in suitiis (though education 
did not necessarily follow 
suit) when Darrell Koyal. 
coacli of the Nation's No. I 
football team, was made u 
full professor by the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

^'ou wouldn't think it would 
be so hard to give away a 165- 
foot yacht, particularly when 
it cost millions to hinld. has 
an elevator in its smokestack 
and once belonged to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. H<M»se»cII- 
Bul singer F.lvis F’resley. the 
one-man Beatle of the 1950s. 
tried three limes to give away 
FDR's old Potomac before he 
found a taker. After buying it 
at auctiim for S55.(KX). the 
F’elvis tried lirst to give the 
vessel to the March of I>inies. 
They didn't need a yacht. He 



I then tried the Coast Ciuard in 
Miami. Washington HO said 
no. f inally Comedian Dan- 
n,\ Ihonuis accepted the ves- 
sel for the Saint Jude Hospi- 
tal. named for the patron saint 
of lost causes and homeless 
1 yachts. 

I "I never liked to exercise 
much." said l.illlan Musial 
sadly in St. Louis last vveck. 
"then Stan began teasing me 
' so I began exercising about 
six weeks ago and now wiili 
his fitness job. I've got to 
bear down even more." W'hal 
l.il meant was that Cardinal 
V.P, Stanley Musial. who re- 
cently admitted to being live 
pounds overweight himself, 
had just been appointed by 
President Johnson as liincss 
chief for the whole nation — 

I and waistlines begin at home. 

One point that may have fa- 
I vored the Musial appoint- 
ment: his U-ycar-old daugh- 
ter Janet can do 40 push-ups 
I and has a tiincss medal from 
I Washington. 

I Anyone can give a girl a dia- 
I inond ring and tell her he loves 
I her. What made Swedish star- 
let Britt F^klund sure that she 
alone has the heart of her 
tiance I’eter .Sellers- a man 
who in the last eight years has 
had one wife and 62 fast auto- 
mobiles vva.s the bright red 
Lotus Flan sports car with 
which he plighted his troth. 

Duarlerhack .lohn Brodie of 
the San Francisco 49er.s is 
a hard man to keep on the 
bench. I\irbidden by dvKtors 
to play golf until the opera- 
tion on his passing arm heals 
thoroughly, Brodic and his 
teammate .Mall Mazeltinc 
entered themselves as a two- 
man team in the World Domi- 
' no Championships. They lin- 
'[ ished about 90th. 


rile last -All-America foot- 
baller to play for Harvard. 
Massachusetts' energetic 
Ciovernor Lndicnit ((hub) 
I’eahody. was doing his best 
to become the first All-Massa- 
chusetts skier. Beginning wiili 
a helicopter hop from the 
State House to Norlhampitm 
on I riday cveuing and con- 
liiuiing for the next two days 
by chopper, ski lift and auto- 
I mobile, the governor, who 
I often shoots the slopes with 
Senator led Kennedv, man- 
aged to visit five of his slate's 
40 ski areas in a single week- 
end and crown a W'inier Car- 
nival queen in the bargain. 

Now iliat Don Ihidge lias 
given up washing clothes and 
gone back to tennis as a leach- 
ing pro in Nassau, his oltl 
partner. Sydney Wood, has 
joined forces with another 
champ who has more than 
once taken his opponents to 
the cleaners. The two of them 
recently announced the open- 
ing of the Arnold i^lillle^ 
l aundries, inc.. .Arnold Palm- 
er l^ry Cleaning. Inc. and the 
Arnold Palmer Maid Service. 
Their official motto; “It suits 
I you to a tee." 

I 

' Lager to take up skiing where 
he left it three years ago. .Ac- 
tor Flal March finished a 
movie in Hollywood, headed 
for the Catskills, strapped tin 
his skis, started down the 
slope, broke his leg and ended 
in Mtinticello Hospital. The 
picture: Sem! A/c No Flowers. 

“Do not despise soccer when 
thinking of the world's moral 
progress." said the Reverend 
F^dward Carpenter, Arclulca- 
con of Westminster. "It is 
, a religious exercise, a ritual 
of high expertise and just 
to watch it is an exhausting 
I occupation." 
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Philco "WoodNiock" TV , . F.irly American styling, finished lo match cherry-wood pram. Illuminated Channel Selector. Oiii-froni 

sound and controls. Dipole Pivolcnna. 19" oscrall diag. measurement, 1 72-sq.-in viewnhic area Model - 360l)-LC H Other si>h 


6,321 weather reports from now 
you’ll still be glad you bought Philco Cool Chassis TV 
...that’s Philco lasting value 



it min. will it shine .. will it 
snow, will it blow',’ If chocking T\' 
weather reports is part of your rou- 
tine. sou eould watch well o\er sin 
thousand of tiieni in the ne.xi five 
years. How will your lelevisitm set 
weather these yeiirs? If it s a Philco. 
the prediction looks bright and clear. 

Why'.’ Because Philco builds tele- 
vision sets for lasting quality. They 
have the exclusive patented Cool 


Chassis that beats the heat, the major 
cause of T\' breakdowns. Cooling 
currents of air keep lubes, condens- 
ers. transformers and other vital parts 
cooler so they last much longer - 
need less service. 

I’hileo C'oof Chassis sets are as 
troiiblefrcc as a TV can be for 
another reason We build them so 
carefully. For example, under the 
highly styled cabinet of the Philco 


■'Woodstock.'* shown above, is rugged 
copper-engraved circuitry of the type 
used in space missiles. Every part of 
every Philco product is designed and 
built with one idea in mind — to give 
you lasting value. Not such a bad 
idea, is it? 

PH I LCO 


Tclevi.sion Radios Stereo Phonos Home Laundry Refrigerators Ranges Air Conditioners 



BASKETBALL /jo/?/7 Underwood 


Five midgets 
and a 
wink at Neii 


Johnny Wooden has parlayed those 
ingredients into the only unbeaten 
major college team in the country 


The haskctball coach of the \ ugo- 
^ Slav national team has been flitting 
around the country for the past three 
months, cordially prying into the alTairs 
of our college baskclhull coaches in hopes 
of picking up ideas that he can turn 
against us in the Olympics nest full. I his 
is not altogether ineonsisteiu because we 
are a magnanimous, unbegrudging peo- 
ple who just recently allowed The Bea- 
tles to inliltrate our lines, though C us- 
loms should be ashamed for that one. 

In any case the J ugoslav. Alcksandar 
Nikoiic. linally reached l.os Angeles last 
week at the close of his lour. There, 
uncomplaining, he passed up Disney- 
land and Knott's Berry I arm to spend 
his waking hours watching the UC LA 
Bruins of ( oaeh John Wooden. L'CLA 
is popularly credited as being the best 
team in the country , It is undefeated and 
likely to remain so until tournament 
time, which is fast approaching, even 
though it is a team of midgets that can 


look its opponents square in the Adam's 
apple and is coached by a seraphic gen- 
tleman who appreciates Kipling and 
Keats as much as he does a good hook 
shot — you cannot curl up on a rainy 
night with a good hook shot and who 
dives not smoke, drink or say purple 
things to oBicials. John Wooden cannot 
say "dad-burned" without lowering 
his voice, and when he quotes someone 
else he puneiiliously abbreviates to de- 
nature the cuss words. 

After watching the Bruins defeat 
Washington 7.J-5S and XS 60 on siie- 
ecssive nights, for their 20lh and 2lst vic- 
tories, ( ouch Nikolic. a compact man 
with quick eyes and a workaday Charles 
Boyer accent, said of L’CT..\; "Is small 
team. No big man, no big score like 
Nash of C oach Roop team in Kentucky. 
But /iss pardon, my English very bad 
/iss is best I see. Because is ivuni. All 
live." Me held up live lingers. "Tvam. 
> on understand? Is hesl," 

N.ilurally. no one with half a dream 
of getting to the NC AA tournament is 
willing to concede anything that con- 
clusive this time of season. A Eugene. 
Ore. sports editor. Dick Slnte. got up 
at a luncheon in New >'ork the other 
day and said he didn't think L'CLA. w iih 
a team whose tallest man (J-red Slaughi- 
er) is 6 feet 5 could possibly gel past 
Oregon State in the West and therefore 
would never even see the lights of Kan- 
sas C ity for the linals. N>'U Coach Lou 
Rossini said that might be true all right, 
but he had not seen a team that could 
run with I C LA; that the L( 1 A /one 
press was the exact equivalent of soli- 
tary conlinemcni for an opponent's of- 
fense: that being puny didn't bother 
puny 1. A one minute: that il-v guards. 
Walt lla//ard and Gail (ioodrich. were 
an extraordinary pair of ball hawks; and 
that (oaeh John Wooden was just great 
On the other hand. Michigan Coach 
Dave Strack was unconvinced, which 
jolly well proved his courage because 
L'( LA beat Michigan by IX points in 
December, "They don't look like any 
supeiteam." saitl Strack. "They were 
belter on a belter night, llial's all. We 
must have missed 16 dead layups." 

.Strack is right and Slrile may be 
L'C I.A is no siiperieam. But it has sutler 
teamwork. Pass Master Walt lla//ard 


DRIVING BRUIN Jack Ilirscli IS siiilUonIs 
in Uipk jeopardy, but even Ihrcc Washington 
dcl'cndcrs coiilil nol slop his dnsc He scored. 
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ll'ilbuT Cross works on an inltmaltonal humor book tn the Manhattan studio where he writes 


“Life insurance? That’s money out the window! ” 

“But a MONY man showed me how \ could retire on life insurance and write. That’s just what \ wanted 1“ 


help l)uild a den downstairs for my 
tfcn-acc daughter, for instance. 
“With four daughters, retireineiit 
seems pretty far off. Btit. when 1 do 
retire. I'll thank Stan Diefendorf and 
MO.N’Y for showing me how.” 

.MOW .MKN CAKF. FOR PnOPI.i:. 
They'll be alail loiliuufs huif life and health 
insurance can help you. And find out how re- 
vised rates and size discounts eux netv MONV 
Uje plans could rneanloiver premiums jor you. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


' ’My money is 
Eoincciiuoihe hank 
so 1 can retire and 
write. ^Vhy put 
money in insur- 
ance?’ 1 asked 
.MONV's Stan l)ie- 
to’f fendorl". 


/Jiui Stan didn't tjive me the usual 
protection .story. He showed me 1 
coidd huild u[) funds for r«*tirement 
while pn)t«Ttint' mv family. .-Xnd use 
some of tliose casli valties alomj the 
way if 1 wanted. I didn't knosv life in- 
surance could do that- 1 hounlit. 

“I’ve list'd some of that cash. too. To 
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All roads are new when you Tlnoiderbird 


l‘iik i>m a i tiiiway and picpaie to soar. TliuiKicilrirtrs smooili, .silent 
motion i.s the neatest tiling to iliglit iiselt ! Ami. within the new 'riuin- 
tlerhii'd cmkpil, you're airhouie on the luxury ol new eontoured shell 
design Irtmt scats. \du (an also s]x.‘( ily a reclining passenger seat. The 
exclusive .Sileni-F!o ventilation system fjiills fresh air through the 
and drnu's stale air out. Ollier “extras” standard on Tluinderhird 
dude the Swing-Away steering wheel, |)ower brakes, power steeling, 
.\M radio, heater, Oiuisc-O-.Matic drive, retractable scat Ireks. If that 
gives you an idea that Thimdcrbird travel this year is more unitjue 
than ever, wait till you lind out (at y<nir Ford Dealer's) wliai it's like 
to Thundeibird. 


TJninderhird 


loiufiic iti I)// ihc Kvdtl 





BASKETBALL 

is the most unscll’tsh man south of the 
North Pole, and his principal benefici- 
ary is the baby-faced Goodrich, who 
a\crages 22 points a game and has csen 
learned to pass ofT himself now and then. 
They comprise w hat is probably the best 
guard pairing in the country, though 
this is not surprising in a John Wooden 
team, because he long ago decided that 
»t is what's out back that counts. U is 
also characteristic of Wooden’s coach- 
ing lliat the Bruins have great sicced — 
■‘wc run." he says, "though sometimes 
we don't take the ball with us.” UC LA 
can run with Kentucky, say, and it can 
outrun Michigan, Ohio State or Wichita. 
It is also a smart team, serene in its con- 
fidence. mature in the know ledge of Itav- 
ing worked together as a unit two years 
in a row. It docs not, however, have the 
might and height of Michigan's Ca//ic 
Russell. Bill Bunlinand l.arryTregoning. 
It does not have, as Nikolic says, a Col- 
ton Nash ora Dave Stallworth or a Riek 
Barry in the front court, nor. by any 
means, a Gary Bradds at center. "1 have 
been asked," says W'oodcn, " ‘Don't you 
\\{ini taller boys?' Goodness gracious 
sakes alive!" 

Neither are the Bruins always precise. 
They do not have the cHieiency of attack 
of Villanova or the expert ball handling 
of Kentucky. They threw the ball away 
nine times in the first half against W'ash- 
ingtoii on Friday. They gamble — some- 
times too much —on the 7one press, 
which has an unusual feature in that 
Center Slaughter plays up on the front 
line with Guard Cioodrich, hut more 
often than not they press a team into 
errors. "Pressure." says Wooden, "is 
the way to play the game." Most teams 
try to slow- UCLA down, and most 
teams do not succeed, The Bruins are the 
shortest team in the Big Six, "but they 
sure don't small." says a rival coach. 
They lead the league in rebounds. Ore- 
gon Stale Coach Slats Gill, who stole in 
to watch Saturday's game w ith Washing- 
ton. was struck — thunderstruck — by 
their "fast hands, their fine balance." 
On olTcnse. the Bruins dillydally, then 
score points in great confident gulps. 
Leading Stanford 63-60, they ran off 13 
points in 80 seconds without retaliation. 

A contented amalgam as a team, the 
Bruins take their individual neuroses 
two for a dime. Wooden has had to 
handle them carefully. Forward Keith 
Erickson, a fine safety man in the 2-2-1 
zone press an^ the team's leading rc- 


boiindcr. considers criticism subversive. 
Slaughter is president of the senior class 
but must be prodded to be equally in- 
dustrious on the court. Goodrich's pas- 
sion is shooting— he once adv iscd a high 
school group that "if your girl asks you 
to walk her home, tell her. 'I'm sorry. 

I gotta go shoot baskets' "— and iias to 
remind himself now and again that 
there is more than that to the game. The 
champion hand wringer, however, is 
Forward Jack Hiisch. who also leads 
the team in solvency - he drives a blood- 
red 1964 Pontiac Cirand Prix and has a 
third interest in one of his dud's bowling 
alleys. Hirsch believes if something isn't 
wrong something is wrong. "I tnbarras- 
sing, that's what it is," he said when ho 
got an A in phvsics recently. "I'm 
making Cs in physical education." He 
says basketball is "a lot of aggravation. 
Sometimes when I'm on the road I feel 
like chucking it and going home to my 
wife." Misgivings notvvithst Hiding. 
Hirsch developed into an excellenl left- 
hand shooter, a tough rebounder and 
a dedicated defender. He limited Michi- 
gan prodigy Cazzic Russell to 1 1 points. 

Hassard atill a showman 

All-America Ha/zard. with 1,226 
points, is now UCL.A’s alltimc scoring 
champion, having passed Willie Naulis. 
It was Naulls's recommendation that 
got him to UCL A from Philadelphia in 
the first place, and as a sophomore his 
showy behind-ihc-back, bctvveen-thc- 
iegs. out-of-a-dream passes flew uner- 
ringly to the temples, chests and tender 
places of his unsuspecting teammates. 
Tamed just enough so that he is not 
quite a show-olT, but still a showman, 
he is raved about unceasingly: “He 
could play in the pros right now." says 
Bill Sharman. "If there is a better guard 
in college basketball, show him to me — 
quick," says USC's Forrest Twogood. 

A w inner every one of his 16 years at 
UCLA. John Wooden rules with a fa- 
therly concern, a fatherly discipline 
("don't let that professorial manner fool 
you," says one coach, "he can be meaner 
than two snakes when he wants to be") 
and a catch-all collection of epigrams 
like, "I'd rather command respect than 
demand it," and, "U's what you learn 
af'ii'r you know it all that counts." He 
has no equal as a pamphleteer. His mim- 
eographed material covers practically 
every subject from dribbling to tying a 
Windsor knot, and his favorite, the John 


Wooden Pyramid of Success, is a must 
for every player's locker. 

"He makes you believe you can do 
anything. You become surprised when 
you lose," says a former player. His 
players go to great lengths to be with 
him — sophomore Kenny Washington, 
for example, came 2.440 miles on a Cirey- 
hound bus from Columbia. S.C.. just on 
the chance he could slick at UCLA. 
Jerry Norman, a kecn-tempered guard, 
was kicked ofl' Wooden's team in 1952 
but could hardly wait to apologize to get 
back on. He is now, after some refine- 
ment, Wooden's No. 1 assistant, 

Wooden has the qualities for being a 
regular loser- he hales to recruit, he 
scouts at a minimum and he thinks suc- 
cess and winning arc not one and the 
same. Strange, nonathlelic-looking 
books line his desk- ,-H u Man Tlimkcih, 
Immortal Poems. HVve .Sayings of the 
Oricni. He loves poetry. "1 wanted to 
write my master's thesis 18 years ago on 
why kids don't like pwtrv. but I got 
turned down. They made me write it on 
basketball." He got a flat-out A. 

Wooden, at 53. admits to a weakness 
for sugar-orange candy wedges and loan 
occasional superstition. He follows this 
unalterable formula before a game: he 
slicks a piece of gum in Hazzard's 
mouth, he winks at his wife Nell silting 
behind the bench, taps Assistant Nor- 
man on the arm and leg. he spits, dis- 
creetly, on the floor and he pulls up his 
socks. The other night at Trader Vic's 
he foraged through a howl of fortune 
cookies, discarding the inapplicable — 
"Your help will be needed in an embar- 
rassing situation" — and when he found 
one that suited he plunged it into his 
pocket. Not even Nell's urging could 
make him reveal the magical contents. 

Wooden docs not credit fortune cook- 
ies with his good fortune this year, of 
course, but, he .says, neither is he working 
harder or longer at his job than ever. He 
thinks he might be a better coach than 
he was last year, "but you have to im- 
prove in this business or you're dead." 
He docs not think his team will continue 
undefeated, because few teams ever do. 
Well, then, does he believe this is really 
the best college team in the country? 

Wooden smiled modestly, as if to 
pocket the question with his fortune. 
"Urnm." he said. "Well, yes. V'es. I 
would be willing to agree that this is the 
best team in the country. 

"Fooled you, didn't I?” end 
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TRACK & FiZLO / Robert Creamer 


From humdrum to well-done In one easy mile 



A RELAXED O'HARA SPEEDS PAST FINISH 


An ordinary winter on the boards changed to one of excitement and 
anticipation when Tom O'Hara broke the world record In New York 


Tom O'ii.ira took ti\c seconds less than 
• a minute last \seek to turn what had 
been a rathei humdrum indoor track 
and tieid season into one t>r roaring ex- 
citement. The pale, skinny, slump-shoul- 
dered kid from C hicago — standing 
around in a hotel lobby before a meet, 
he looks more like a bellhop than an 
athlete— sprinted through the last quar- 
ter of the Etaxier Mile at the New York 
.Athletic Club indoor games in Madison 
Square Clarden in 55 seconds Hat to set 
a new indoor world record of 3:56,6. 

O'Hara had been sweeping mile races 
all winter long, but his previous \ ictories 
seemed, in retrospect, to have been lit- 
tle more than training exercises in prep- 
aration for the big one. .At the Millrose 
Ciames in New York in January, for in- 
stance, he followed John Camicn closely 
through a 3:05.6 three-quarters bcfi're 
running a 55-second final quarter to win 
easily in 4:00.6. A week later, at the Los 
Angeles Times games, he toyed with Jim 
Cirelle. a sub-four-minute miler himself, 
dawdling past three quarters m an amus- 
ingly slow 3:12 before opening that same 
old 55-second last-quarter sprint to heat 
Cirelle by a do«ren yards. 

But in New York last week the pace 
was sharper and quicker. It was perfect- 
ly suited to O'Hara. Tom lagged in last 
place for a while, running in his usual 
monkey-on-a-tighiropc manner, his 
hands hold rather high and away from 
his body, as though for balance. He 
moved up to second place after the first 
quarter and really began to pay attention 
to things when he heard that the half- 
mile lime was 2:01.3. Ideas of a record 
began to form in his head, John Camicn 
was selling the pace at this point and 
driving hard, but O'Hara was in com- 
plete control. 

.A bout 500 yards from home he hitched 
up his pants, a characteristic gesture he 
makes several times a race, to the delight 
of the fans, and went to work. He Hipped 


past C amicn. opened up a six-yard lead 
and, w ith slightly less than -3(K) yards Ui 
go. turned his sprint on full throUie. He 
ran away from C'ainien and the field (in 
two laps his lead lengthened from lO to 
65 yards) and all by himself raced toward 
the record, looking immensely strong 
and sure of himself. He never labored 
and when he crossed the tinish line, run- 
ning faster than he had at any point ear- 
lier in the race, he showed almost no sign 
of strain or exhaustion. He had run the 
last half mile in 1 :55.3. 

It was the first sub-foiii-miniite mile 
of the indoor season, and by two full 
seconds the fasicst indoor mile ever run, 
It was also an awesome demonstration 
of running powerand notice to the world 
that the man to beat in the Olympic 
l.StX) meters next fall in Tokyo may be 
little Tom O'Hara instead of big I’elci 
Snell, the New Zealander who holds the 
world outdoor mile record at 3:54.4. 
Snell has been beaten this summer sea- 
son in New Zealand, and no other world 
times, indoors or out, have come close 
to O'Hara’s. 

Indeed. O’Hara's New York mile 
seemed to shake the indoor season out 
of its lethargy, and everything look on a 
heightened interest, for instance, two 
nights after O’Hara's record mile. Aus- 
tralian Ron Clarke met 17-year-nld Ger- 
ry Lindgren of Spokane in a iwo-mile 
race in San Francisco. It developed into 
one of the finest performances of the 
year and whetted everyone's appetite for 
the distance events still to come before 
the indoor season ends next month. 
Clarke, who had broken world records 
for six miles and 10.000 meters outdoors 
in Australia this past Dceemher. boast- 
ed times that were more than half a min- 
ute faster for each race than anyone else 
in the world ran them last year. When 
he and his fellow Australian. High Jump- 
er Tony Snea/well. arrived in America 
two weeks ago, they were expected to 
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Good for wassails you ! 


In olden days skiers raised their tankards and cried. 
“Wassail!” which means, "Be Healthy!" 

Today when you come in oft the ski slopes, it's great 
to have a bowl of Gusto awaiting you. The recipe on the 
right serves six— but not very long. Better make up an- 
other batch. The premium taste of Schlitz— the Real 
Gusto in every drop of this great light beer— will keep 
them coming back for more. 

If you run out of nutmeg and cinnamon, forget it and 
just open up the Schlitz. It's good cold, too. 

Schlitz— the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous, simply 
because it tastes so good. 


GUSTO Bowl I 


Vi cup sugar Vv ccaspoon nutmeg 

K whole cloves ' , teaspoon ginger 

•1 cinnamon sticks 2 cups water 

6 12-ounce cans Schlitz 

In a |. quart saucepan, simmer sugar, spices ami water 
for 5 minutes. Let mixture stami several hours or 
overnight to develop .spice flavors. Just before serving 
time, add Schlitz ami heat until mixture reaches the 
boiling point (the flavors become ricli ami incllosv at 
this point). .Serve in a warmed punch bowl Garnish 
with tiny cookeil red apples or spiced crab apples. 
Makes about 20 -t-ounce punch cup servings. 


TRACK A FIELD ..mlini. 



FOR 

THE 

NEXT 

SPECIAL 

OCCASION.. 


DO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS 
A FAVOR 




Give them a year-long gift of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
— a handsome present that adds up to 52 colorful, 
lively remembrances of the day. Just write to the 
address below, tell us how you want the special gift 
card signed. We can bill you later; $7 for a single 
one-year subscription: $6 each if you order two: only 
$5 each for three or more. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 


ha\c an immediate and sakibrioii.s im- 
pact on tlie indoor season, not only be- 
cause of their own impressise credentials 
but because two other track men from 
Australia and New Zealand. Albie 
Thomas and Bill Baillie. had been tre- 
mendously impressise in brief, earlier 
visits. I homas tied the indoor world rec- 
ord for three miles in Toronto, and Bail- 
lie just missed the indoor two-mile rec- 
ord in Portland, Ore. Thomas and Bail- 
lie had had to return home almost 
immediately after their line races, but 
Clarke and Snea/well were to be here 
for almost a month, during!; which they 
would compete in at least Hve and p<.>s- 
sibly si\ indoor meets. 

Unfortunately for promoters, their 
debuts were vaguely disappointing. While 
Snea/well did jump 7 feel in his lirsi in- 
door competition (lastautumn hccleared 
7 feet 2 inches), he lost to John Thomas 
in his tirst meet. He then suffered a mus- 
cle pull high in his thigh and cleared only 
6 feet II and 6 feet 10 in third- and 
)jrv)-pJjtv /Jni.shes. 

Clarke, in his lirst race ever indiHirs. 
ran two miles in 8:42.6. which is good, 
but he looked tired and weak and lin- 
ished a rather flat second to America's 
Bob Schul in a curiously dull race. Next 
time out. in New York. Clarke seemed 
much stronger than before hut appeared 
to be confused by the strategy and tac- 
tics of running on the tight little 160- 
yard wooden oval. Bruce Kidd of Can- 
ada won this race in 8:42.6 by a yard 
over Schul. with Clarke only one sec- 
ond behind. 

Then came the San Francisco meet, 
in w hich Clarke went against the youth- 
ful Lindgren. Neither Schul nor Kidd 
was entered, and Clarke was faced with 
a direct challenge. Losing to interna- 
tionalists like Schul and Kidd was one 
thing; losing to a 1 17-pound high school 
boy would be quite another. Lindgren 
made a spirited bid (and lowered his 
ama/ing record for two miles for a high 
school runner to 8 minutes and 40 sec- 
onds). but Clarke's strength and experi- 
ence prevailed. After a back-and-forth 
duel, he pulled away from Lindgren in 
the last lap to win by 20 yards in 8;.16.9. 

"It's a very different feeling, run- 
ning on these small tracks." Clarke said. 
••Before 1 came over I read that Ciaston 
Roclants of Belgium did 8:41.4 in Los 
Angeles in his first go at the boards, and 
I thought that was rather weak. 1 talked 
about doing 8;.T5 or better. Now I feel 
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New 


HaigQUltra 
Jor 1964 

cost no more than 
the next best clubs 


Today’s most discriminating golfers play new Haig 
Ultra^ woods and irons, the distinguished tourna- 
ment-quality golf clubs with a truly elegant look 
and ''feer' of luxury. Every Haig Ultra wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Every 
Haig Ultra iron is finished in gleaming jeweled 
chrome. Every club has the same sensitive bal- 
ance, the same delicate touch and powerful 
response because the flex of each shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. 

Haig Ultra woods and irons are available only 
through golf professional shops. And they cost no 
more than the next best clubs. Order your set now. 

Walter Hagan GoK • Grand Rapids. Michigan 
"You do/i'l htv lo ba a mllllenalto lo p/ay likt on»." 

U.S. opart Champion 1914. 1919 
PQAChampton 1921. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927 
British Opan Champion 1922. 1924. I92S. 1929 











TRACK a r’lELO 



A STAY IN' ITALY OFFERS YOU; 

CITIES FULL OF ART TREASURES — SUNLIT 
SHORE RESORTS — PICTURESQUE LAKES — 
MAJESTIC SNOW-CAPPED ALPS — RESPLENDENT 
VALLEYS — SEASONAL SPORTS — ENRICHED BY 
FOLKLORE — CULTURAL EVENTS — A GAY SOCIAL 
LIFE — TEMPTING FOOD AND WINES — AND FOR 
DISCRIMINATING FEMININE TASTE; THE WORLD 
FAMOUS ITALIAN FASHION AND PRECIOUS HANDI- 
CRAFTS — 



ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE - ENIT 

NEW YORK — 626 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michican Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO — St. Francis Hotel, Post Street 
CANADA; 

MONTREAL — 1080 University Street 

. . . and oil Travel Agents. 


different. And I've learned that you 
should expect to do your best, but you 
shouldn't predict.” 

Clarke is an exceptionally good-look- 
ing man. dark-haired, dark-eyed, with 
a flashing smile and a warm friendly man- 
ner. He is sure of himself, as all Austra- 
lians seem to be. but in a maltcr-of-fact. 
almost imjsersonal way. His career has 
been an odd one. Back in 1956. before 
anyone had ever heard of Merh Elliott. 
Clarke was Australia's most promising 
young runner (an Aussie Gerry Lind- 
gren. so to speak >. .M I She held a myriad 
of junior records at distances from 880 
yards on up ("Norh lilliolt broke them 
all later on." Clarke siiys. grinning), 
and at the Melbourne Olympics in 1956 
he was given the honor of running the 
Olympic torch into the stadium on the 
very last leg of its long journey from 
Circece. He received an extraordinary 
amount of publicity at the time, not to 
mention scores of burns, and e\en today 
he is better known to many people as the 
bearer of the Olympic torch than he is 
as the breaker of world records. 

But he began to study accountancy. 
In the interests of furthering his business 
career, he gave up training. Me contin- 
ued to run competitively in local meets, 
but that was just about the only run- 
ning he did and his limes became ordi- 
nary, Then about three years ago (and, 
coincidentally, after Herb Elliott had 
retired), Clarke decided that serious 
training would no longer interfere with 
his work. He built up his stamina by 
running great distances in practice. In 
competition his limes improved remark- 
ably, year by year, until suddenly, at 
26. married and with two small children, 
he was back to where he was at 18. on 
top of the heap. 

His 1963 record behind him. he now 
must be made the strong favorite to win 
the Olympic IO.O(K)-metcr run. and he 
should be a factor, too. in the 5.000 and 
the marathon, in both of which he ex- 
pects to compete. .And this Saturday, in 
New York at the .A.AU indoor national 
championships, it might be a good idea 
to keep your eve on Clarke in the three- 
mile run. Two miles is a bit short for his 
neat, rhythmic, beautifully balanced 
style of running, but it is hard to im- 
agine anyone beating him at three miles, 
What O'Hara revived so dramatically — 
the excitement of a runaway world rec- 
ord— Ron Clarke of Australia may well 
continue, emo 
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THIS IS AN MG SPORTS SEDAN 


THIS IS AN MG SNOW PLOW 



Some owners actually race our car on 
frozen lakes. 

You could even use it to mop up after 
blizzards. 

Or fill it with four Nearest-and-Dearest and 
head for ski country ... or the A&P, 

There is no safer-and more competent- 
winter car. 

Item; a unique, maintenance free fluid 
suspension gives the Sports Sedan road- 
holding qualities that are almost grabby. 
There are no springs, no shock absorbers. 
Instead, permanently sealed-in liquid 
allows the front wheels to telegraph news 
of What’s Ahead to the rear wheels. The 
result: come snow or ice. rut or ridge, the 
Sports Sedan stays on the level, keeps its 


feet firmly on the ground. 

Item: MG’s sense-making front-wheel drive. 
Because it puts the power into the steering 
wheels, you can aim the car like a bullet— 
it’ll go where you send it. Because it puts 
the weight over the driving wheels, you get 
the traction of a baby tank. 

There are other reasons why you’ll think 
winter went South for the winter: A British- 
bred, competition-proved 1100 c.c. MG 
engine will pull you out of almost any fix. 
Racing type disc brakes up front will stop 
you straight as a string from all speeds. 
And the visibility is almost obscene. (Our 
car has 2.7 times the glass area of the 
German machine.) 

Want a weather-trained car? Buy ours. 


The price is $1898. 

The plow on the front is extra. 

But then so is the brandy keg on the front 
of a St. Bernard. 


MG SPORTS sedan 

$ 1898 ^* 





/\ new race produces an old Ferrari story 

Carroll Shelby's swift new Cobra threw a scare into the Ferrari camp as America's latest and longest race 
unfolded at Daytona, but in the end a bobtailed coupe (above) led a sweep for the perennial champions 


\ A/illi;im Henry Cictly (Bill) I ranee, 
•■big daddy of auto racing in the 
South, is a large individual possessed of 
large ambitions. In a decade he has mag- 
nilied the old Daytona Beach, l la- Speed 
Week into a month-long motoring carni- 
val involving not only stock cars, which 
he practically invented, but also world 
championship sports cur and moiorcv- 
cle races and passenger car trials. 

Last Sunday. Lrance clapped on a 
WacV pillbox cap brashly copied irtim 
the familiar headpiece of another im- 
posing gentleman. Charles de Gaulle, 
and launched a splendacious new race. 
Called the Daytona Continental, it cov- 
ered 2.(K)0 kilometers (or 1.24.1 miles, 
the distance from Manhattan to Min- 
neapolis) and lasted nearly 13 car-bust- 
ing. car-breaking hours. 

It thus became the longest race in 
•Xmerica. which was Big Bill's big idea 
all along. L'nlil Sunday, the longest was 
the 12-hour event at Se bring, down-state 
a ways from liaytona. Undoubtedly 
I ranee sprang the 2.0(X)-kilometer Con- 
tinental to top .Sebring. although he bats 
his blue eyes in "VS'ho. me?" innocence 
over such talk, 

Since the race was for that breed of 


sports racer called the Grand Touring 
car- an exotic animal in America 
1 ranee went Hat out to FTenchify the 
surroundings, He ordered his Daytona 
International Speedway othcials to put 
on French military kepis. to<i. and had 
information posters pul up in both 
French and I nglish. Down in /<-v 
the seemly curvesof Miss L'niversc. leda 
Maria Vargas of Brazil, contributed to 
the worldly ambiance France was seek- 
ing to establish ?n this rather puzzled 
grits-and-gravy town. 

,As practice hegan on the Speedway’s 
steep banked turns and tight inlield road 
course, Italy's glamorous crimson ler- 
raris assumed their accustomed role as 
the cars to beat. I his was 1 errari's first 
defense of its 11)6.3 CiT championship. 
The defenders were potent; .America's 
formerworld-champion driver, i’hil Hill, 
paired with the Latin leadfoot. Pedro 
Rodriguez, in one wailing factory coupe: 
the seasoned American racers Wall 
Mansgen and Bob Grossman in another. 

To insiders, combining Hill and Rod- 
riguez was a little like letting Drs, Casey 
and Kildare operate on the same patient, 
so different arc their driving styles. Hill, 
best of the world's endurance drivers, has 


a delicate touch. Rodriguez is straight 
Mexican moh- sauce a very hot driver 
and very hard on cars. 

The I erraris were chaperoned by Luigi 
Chinetti. Fnzo Lerrari's man in America, 
and he was wailing louder than the c.irs. 
"We have a strike at the factory." he 
cried, shrugging expressively. "Things 
kiok bad. " 

What did that have to do with this 
week's race? "\Se arc bound to have 
trouble." be responded opaquely. 

■’Strike,'' barked Carroll Shelby, 
builder of the Ford-engined. Anglo- 
American Cobras. "Ferrari always has 
a strike, to hear Chinetti tell it." 

lor Hill it wasa reunion of sorts with 
Ferrari, whose works' team he angrily 
left after the l‘>62 season a one-shot 
free-lance arrangement, ivermitted un- 
der a new contract he has made with 
Ford Motirr Company. He was as un- 
impressed by Chinetti's strike talk aS by 
the trip-hammer speech of his Italian 
mechanics. "This melodic, wonderful- 
sounding chatter." he said, "is usually 
something as mundane as 'Have you 
looked at the spark plugs?' 

.Against the factory cars and three 
other hot F'erraris, Shelby flung three 
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Should a gentleman offer aTiparillo to a lady.. .today? 



No! 

Not today. Or tomorrow. Or next week. Not until we can meet the sudden switching 
demand for “Tiparillos...Tiparillos...Tiparillos.” Had we known that everyone and his 
brother would turn to Tiparillos overnight, we might have stored up enough of these 
slim, trim smokes to take care of sister, too.We’re working on that right now, and we hope 
soon you’ll be able to make the gentlemanly olfer.Till then, it’s every man for himself. 
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Cobras. Shelby, lean and taul al 41 with 
a weathered, deeply etched plainsman's 
face, once raced in Ferraris. Now hLs 
most ardent desire is to clobber them, 
■'One of these days I will," he said. 

Hoping that day wtnild be Sunday, 
he workeii l«»ng to lime two normal com- 
petition C obras (a.s opposed to the street 
models, of which he builds f>5 a month) 
and also brought along a spiffs new 
Cobra — an aerodynamic coupe. 

It was in this 180-mph racer that he 
paired two of the tincst drivers in .\meri- 
ca, the veteran Bob I lolbert and a damn- 
ihc-hay-balcs newcomer. Dave Mac- 
Donald. In one of the normal Cobras 
he put the superb (irand Pri\ dri\er Dan 
Curncy and steady Bob Johnson: in the 
other, two French drivers. 

Chinetti. conlident in his Ferraris' 
speed and reliability despite his fussing, 
could not resist making a crack at the 
Americans' earnest preparations. ".After 
all." he sriid. "the best American sports 
car is the Jeep, no?" 

The only other threats to the Ferraris 
in the Continental held of 42 cars were 
two Lnglish .Aston Martins, and the As- 
ton Martin people were playing it cool. 

"We are interested in the 1 errari-Co- 
bra affair." said Driver Roy SaKadori, 
"hut one must espeel a I errari victory 

I irsl. however. Bill I rance sharpened 
the wuildly apt>elilcs of Ins custoiueis 
with a 250-mile sprint on SaUirduy for 
prototype sports cars. The first half fea- 
tured an exciting whccl-to-whcel scrap 
between the Scarab-Chevy of A.J. I oyt 
and the 1 otus-Fordof Dan Cpiirncy. Then 
Ciurney's ear faltered and 1 oyt won in 
leisurely fashion. 

Finally, beneath an overcast Sabbath 
sky. Bill I ranee's latest and longest race 
began. From the first it was a I errari- 
Cobra tight, and Ferrari men who had 
tigured Shelby's ears wtnild not stand the 
pounding tif so Umg an ordeal Umked 
grim as the Holbert-MacDonakl coupe 
led for hours on end. It was the spec- 
tators' turn to be glum when the C obra 
caught tire from spilled gasoline in a 
freak pit accident and was suddenly 
and shockingly — out. The Hill-Rt>dri- 
gue/ lerrari coasted to victory. Other 
unbreakable Ferraris wore second, third 
and lifth. 

But. watch out. Ferrari. The Gurney' 
Johnson Cohra was a creditable fourth, 
and Carroll Shelby hud clearly demon- 
strated that the conquering I crraris 
could be challenged. eno 
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If you were born in 1931 . . . 

These figures show how you can accumulate more dollars than you pay for New England Life Insurance. 


That picture of Eddie Shore is from 
the year of your birth. But our story is 
in terms of the future— a future that 
you can make secure for your family 
through cash-value life insurance. 

With a New England Life policy you'll 
be giving them the sure protection 
they need through the uncertain years 
ahead, But there's another great ad- 
vantage to cash-value life insurance. 
You can end up taking several thous- 
and dollars more out of your policy 
than you put in— even if your dividends 


are used to buy additional protection- 
Assume you get a $20,000 policy 
now, and then use the dividends to 
build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years ahead. 
(For illustration, we'll apply our cur- 
rent dividend scale, although these 
scales change from time to time.) The 
cash value of your policy at 65 is 
$19,623. But premium payments total 
only $13,830. So all the dollars you put 
in and $5,793 more can be yours to use 
at retirement. At the same time, the 


policy's protection value has risen 
from $20,000 to $31,218! 

Here’s what to do right now, what- 
ever year you were born. Write for 
more complete information and tell us 
your birthday. We'll reply by mail and 
include our new Dl AL-A-YEAR, which 
gives insurance Figures plus events 
and personalities from 1920 through 
1939. Write: Dept. IS, 501 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 02117. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. All FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 





GEM OF A RIVER 

From Gram! Coulee Dam to the sea. the Columbia is familiar, hut in its little-known Canadian 
reaches it is a surging, mysterious stream that flows both north and south through a vast wilderness 


O 

l^^ciwccn the Selkirks and the Rockies in eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia there is a high, narrow valley that suf- 
fers from the indignity of being known as the Rocky Moun- 
tain Trench. Whatever that may mean geologically, it is 
akin to describing the Taj Mahal as an eight-sided building. 
The trench is really a world of its own. a green and grassy 
plain a few miles wide lying warm and sheltered beneath the 
glaciers, with innumerable little streams careering through 
gorges and curving through groves of trees. It is a region 
famed for its windless fall days, its historic hunting grounds 
and its forests that somehow suggest, even in their primcsal 
depths, a vast park or playground, But if the trench is a 
wonder, what runs through it and out of it is wondrous 
indeed. There is, tirst. a smallish river called the Kootenay. 
And then there is a brash, roaring, marvelous monster of a 
river that would be famed and heralded but for the fact 
that so few people know its far reaches. This is the Colum- 
bia. Four weeks ago the U.S. and Canada agreed on a 
treaty for the development of the upper Columbia, desclop- 
ment that will, eventually, make the river more accessible. 
What has been a remote haunt for a few hardy travelers at 
last will come into its own as a li>calc for outdoor recrea- 
tion on a grand scale. Nor arc any of these future visitors 
likely to call the area a trench. 

In 1962 the last link of the Trans-Canada Highway was 
opened through Rogers Pass between Ciolden. where the 
Columbia River flows its improbable way north, and Rev- 
elstokc where, after a 200-milc wilderness detour, it has 
gotten itself straightened out and flows calmly south —the 
direction a right-thinking river ought to run. The Cioldcn- 
Revclstoke road crosses the Selkirk Mountains, a ma/e of 
gigantic 10,000-foot peaks that were old before the Rockies 
emerged from the sea. The Selkirks rise humped and awk- 
ward above velvet timberlands for three-quarters of the 
distance to their summits, and then soar to knife-edged 
flint pyramids, their flat snow plains and black rock shall- 
ows stark against the sky— a sea of mountains so vast that 
early travelers despaired of ever (inding a route to the Pa- 
cific through their hidden deliles. The opening of the high- 
way was an almost poignant ivccasion of ntitional rejoicing, 
and an indication of what sort of travel can be expected on 
the upper Columbia in the future. There were 21,000 car- 
loads of visitors the first week, and Rcvelsioke. a town of 
2,100, found it-self with 1.200 sightseers a day. 

But let there be no fears of overcrowding. Haifa million 
people could be swallowed up in the woods without one of 
them being able to hear the next one call for help. In F/it' 
Coluiniwi. written 15 years ago. Murray Morgan gave a 
good account of what this territory is like. He had followed 
a dirt road along the Columbia to Downie Creek, which 
flows into the Columbia above Revelstoke. Here, he wrote. 


is one of the finest campgrounds in North America, with 
the snow-covered mountains near the river, the smell of 
cedar sharp in the thin cool air. and the Columbia itself, “a 
living thing, strong and beautiful. . . . While the sky dark- 
ens and the pinpoint stars expand and the nightbirds call in 
the dark woods, it is easy to slip back a century." 

It is still easy. I wasat Revelstoke the week the new high- 
way opened, and 1 drove up Morgan’s road and stopped 
at the campground he described. The washboarded road 
bumped along the densely wooded slope, and bits of the 
wild green Columbia could be seen far below, mere glimpses 
caught between huge tree trunks. From the headlands, 
where the road came out into the open above the river, 
aw'csome vistas unfolded of tier after tier of evergreen 
nuiunlains and glinting w liite {>euks. 

After the town and the trallic of the new highway had 
been left behind. 1 did not sec a person for 40 miles. There 
were a few abandoned cabins, a deserted shingle mill, an 
inhabited dwelling at Downie Creek, and another at the 
Big Bend of the Columbia, 65 miles farther north, but that 
was about all. If anything, the seclusion was deeper than it 
was when Morgan wrote, for the old road was no longer 
kept up. And this was. of course, only the accessible fringe 
of the wilderness, for Downie Creek once had a gold rush, 
and some of the country has been logged. 

The Columbia has created a kind of gigantic flume for 
itself as it races through these woods. Bowl-shaped stones 
half the size of a man's head have been hammered into the 
hanks by the eurrent, fitting as snugly as if driven in by 
hand. Below- this stone wall there is often a narrow beach of 
overlapping riKks that have been packed one on top of the 
other like the scales of a fish by the rush and weight of the 
water. At Downie Creek, which is still a thousand miles 
from the sea, the Columbia is 500 feet across and about 12 
feet deep, moving at seven to 12 miles an hour. In the 292 
miles from its source to this point the river has dropped 
1,065 feet, but there are no falls and not many rapids in il^ 
descent: it slides down an incline, the smooth stones olfer- 
ing scarcely more resistance than so many ball bcaringv 
The air along the river seems to vibrate with its power, A 
rock the si/cofa bowling ball, dropped into the water, may 
be carried 10 feet before it sinks out of sight. A viewer In 
likely to be startled by sudden, drumlike rumbles, thuds and 
growls from below the surface, as stones— or something — 
shift in the depths. Here, for the tirst time, it is easy to credit 
a statistic that otherw ise seems unbelievable; the Columbia 
River contains a third of all the water power that can lie 
produced by all the rivers in North America. 

An undiscourageabic sportsman, I tried fishing here. On 
my first cast into this pistonlike current, I lost my spinner, 
a saffron-colored fluorescent item closely resembling a piece 
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of costume jewelry that I had been told would catch fish in 
the Columbia if anything would. So I quit fishing and 
scrambled through the woods above the bank. I soon found 
that the Columbia keeps one at a distance. Only rarely, at 
the mouths of such creeks as Downie and at occasional 
gravel bars, was it possible to get close to the river. At other 
places, vine maples and even small pines elbowed out over 
the water above the wall of stones, and the current was so 
strong that wading beyond these projections is most un- 
attractive. Back from the riverbanks the woods were often 
fairly open cedar groves, aromatic and soft underfoot. 
Tracks of deer were everywhere, and the forest seemed 
ideal for birds. Yet the dominant impression was of utter 
silence, a silence strangely deepened by the hum of the river 
itself. There was a literal accuracy to the lines of William 
Cullen Bryant, who called the river the Oregon but was 
writing of the Columbia: 

. . . the coniinuous won</s 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings — 

There is a trail from Downie Creek to nearby Death 
Rapids — the worst rapids on the whole Columbia — but I 
missed it, and instead came out on a blu/T 200 or 300 feel 
above the river. There was a sort of terrace of light-green 
ferns and pine needles beneath some good-sized trees, and 
at this distance the 15-foot waves in the rapids looked al- 
most tranquil, and their roar was softened to a pulscbcat. 
There are innumerable accounts of how Death Rapids got 
its name, the likeliest involving a Hudson Bay fur trader 
who, accustomed to the rivers east of the Rockies, de- 
nounced his companions as cowards when they wanted to 
line the canoe through the rapids. He cut the rope and 
pushed the craft into the water, with the loss of 16 lives. 
Bryant’s lines were even more haunting: 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there. 

In the evening, when I went down the Columbia several 
miles to fish at the mouth of another creek, the silence was 
deeper. The river widened here to half a mile, with a low 
gravel bar in midstream. On the far side a sharp, triangular 
8,000-fool peak rose almost sheer above the trees. In 1865 
an exploring party looking for a wagon route to the gold 
fields found a pass below the mountain. It was never used, 
though a trail of sorts still runs through there, and the spot 
has become the subject of worry to one country and threat 
by another. When the U.S. and Canada were arguing two 
years ago over the treaty they have now settled on, it was 
pointed out that the Canadians need only bore a hole in the 
mountains a little north of Rcvcistokc and the Columbia 
would drain into the Fraser River and then forthwith to the 
sea. This would make Grand Coulee Dam the world’s big- 
gest wall across a dry gulch and turn off lights from Seat- 
tle to Los Angeles, among other things. In Canada a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was told that such an 
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perplexing relationship with the Kootenay, headed south a 
mile away. The rivers outline an immense area famous for hunting. 
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aclion would bo completely legal under international law. 
"Whether it would be a wise or friendly thing to do," said 
the committee’s legal consultant, "is another point." The 
U.S. Government was in no mood to argue the point, and 
the treaty talks moved with dispatch after the feasibility of 
this bit of engineering derring-don’t was made clear. 

I found an empty forcst-scrvicc cabin at the mouth of this 
second creek. An otter undulated across one of the floor 
joists below the cabin as 1 came up. then moved unhurriedly 
away. The air was still, and the high rocks on the peak across 
the river were yellow and warm in the late sunlight. But a 
pennant of snow and vapor began streaming eastward from 
the summit ridge, and little billows of mist soon rose and 
vanished in the trees below- the timberlinc. During the hour 
or so that I fished, the pennant stretched steadily east, and 
the thickening clouds became indistinguishable from the 
planes of snow near the summit. The world suddenly turned 
gray, and out in the river clouds of spray were lifted 20 or .^0 
feet in the air. blowing upstream in fitful and erratic sheets 
of mist like dust in a desert w indstorm, though on the bank 
the branches of the trees were motionless, 

Never have I had so strong an impression of natural 
power made visible, or so .strong a sense of some issue of 
consequence related to a place. The Columbia always 
seemed a river of destiny to its explorers, and the abiding 
impression it communicates now is that something of lasting 
imptirtance is involved in its dark and wild passage. "This 
river exceeds in grandeur any other in the w orld." .■aiid Paul 
Kane, the great wilderness painter, "tiot so much for the 
volume of its water, though that is immense, as for the ro- 
mantic wildness of its stupendous and ever-varying scen- 
ery." Kane came through this same area about a century 
ago. after a lifetime of traveling that hail taken him to many 
rivers. "The most terrilic grandeur." noted l>avid Douglas, 
the botanist for whom the Douglas fir is named. "Passing 
this place just as the sun was tipping the mountains, his 
feeble rays now and then seen through the shady forests, 
imparts a melancholy sensation of no ordinary description, 
filling the mind with awe." 

A man who w ould take himself to British Columbia and 
to the Selkirk Mountains and to a town called Reveislokc 
and up a rutted road from there to Dowrie Creek — a man 
who would do all that just to savor the Columbia in its 
w ilderness is a man. I confess, pos.sessed. But even once you 
have done this, and seen the Columbia in its mightiness, 
you have not put yourself at case, for you arc pos-ses.sed 
again, this time with the necessity for seeing where this river 
begins. That is my excuse, at least, for what I did next. I 
made my way ,100-odd miles southeastward to where the 
Columbia rises in a small gravel plain at a place called 
C'anal Flats (pop. 356), roughly 80 miles north of the U.S.- 
Canada boundary. Canal Flats has a little sawmill, a rail- 
road siding and the ruins of a timbered canal lock. A 
sign depicting an up-rearing grizzly bear w ith bloody jaws 
stands at the junction of the side road leading to the one- 
block business district. It says, in somewhat shaky letters. 


wFi.coME TO CANAL FLATS. The town dcscribcs itself as the 
grizzly-bear capital of the world, and closer examination 
of the sign reveals that there is a cut-out figure of a hunter 
below the bear. He is kneeling and has just shot the grizzly. 
However, weeds have grown over the hunter. He can hardly 
be seen without a search, and the sign, as a result, looks like 
the least hospitable invitation to a low n ever placed beside 
a road. Canal Flats is correct to consider itself a great hunt- 
ing center, however, and every fall it fills up with parties — 
unintimidated by the sign — that have come in quest of the 
moose, elk. (leer, bear, cougar and mountain goat that range 
through the area. 

C anal Flats is the source of the Columbia, yet only a 
few hundred yards out of town is the Kootenay River, 
whose hcadw.iters arc 90 miles north in the Rockies. 
The Kootenay pa-sses Canal Flats flowing rapidly south- 
ward. while the Columbia gathers volume and velocity and 
begins flowing north. They pass in opposite directions so 
close that you can sec both from a little hill, and this very 
situation is another of the Columbia's wonders that has 
tried men's patience and imagination, if not their souls. 

No other river system on earth contains anything com- 
ptirable to the perplexing relationship of these two streams. 
The Columbia flows north for 232 miles, turns due south at 
the Big Bend, and after 465 miles in Canada crosses the 
international boundary into Washington. The Kootenay 
flows 172 miles through Idaho and Montana, then turns 
back into Canada, creating Kootenay Lake, which drains 
into the Columbia itself just before the Columbia becomes 
a U.S. river. The Kootenay is as much as 1 1 feet higher than 
the Columbia where they pass each other at Canal Flats, 
and the land between them is a level expanse of gravel cov- 
ered thinly with grass and alders and willows and small 
pines. It seems that you could scrape a slick between them 
and start the Kootenay flowing into the Columbia. Once 
siaricd. it would certainly deepen its own ditch. 

This is no new idea. Back in 1882 a 31-ycar-old Irish- 
Austrian hunter named William Adolph Baillie-Cirohman 
was looking for mountain goats when he stumbled upon 
the source of the Columbia and saw the Columbia and 
Kootenay racing past each other like trains going in oppo- 
site directions on adjoining tracks. Baillic-Grohman's life 
was never the same thereafter, something frequently noted 
about people who get mixed up with the Columbia. When 
he got back to the map room of the British Museum in 
London he found that "while all the travelers who had 
visited the spot and left any record behind them had no- 
ticed and expressed surprise at this singular configuration, 
none appeared to realize the importance of a canal be- 
tween the two rivers.” 

Baillie-Grohman was perhaps the foremost hunting writ- 
er of the time, with an unparalleled following among Brit- 
ish aristocrats. He was the sort of writer who contributed 
serious articles to sporting journals, advising his readers 
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These fourteen words carry a world of meaning 
for you and your family. Here's why; 

Your New York Life Agent is a man who can help 
you with your family financial planning. Carefully 
chosen, thoroughly trained and experienced, he 
makes a full-time career of guiding families like 
yours towards greater financial security. And the 


company he represents is one of the oldest, largest, 
most efficiently managed in the nation. 

Today, more people than ever are turning to the 
man from New York Life. They find that he's a good 
man to know. You will, too! 
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Except this one 


You don’t usually find beer clicking glasses with martinis or scotch-on-the-rocks. 
But Michelob is an exception. It has an esprit, a perfection, unmatched on either 
side of the Atlantic . . . the result of setting out to create the finest bottled beer 
in all the world regardless of cost. Michelob holds its own in any mixed company. 
It is, in a word, appropriate. ^ / y /? I / 
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. . . more than 
any other beer 
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iiol lo uikc their valets with them on hunting trips to Wyo- 
ming. lie argued that valets also ate. .so more food would 
have to he packed m. which would require another pack- 
horse and perhaps another haiuller, who would also need 
supplies. Also he warned that if you took a pt*rtahle 
Kithtub along and expected >our valet to prepare \our 
bath after a day's hunt someone would probablv shoot 
holes in the boiimn of the bathtub. 

iJaillie-Cirohman's idea was to turn the Kootenay into 
the Columbia and thus deveUip for agriculture the rich 
land that could not now be used because of the Kootcna>'s 
tierce annual Hoods. A peppers little man with a spiked 
mustache and a eombalive disposition, he had prepared 
for his lifework b> memori/ing the measurements of virtu- 
ally every trophy head in the world. No small part of the 
eorrespondenee eolumns in Hnglish periodicals was lilled 
with his denimeiations of the errors of other authorities, 
lie was particularly severe with an unfortunate Tacoma 
taxidermist who was reported to have an elk head with 
antlers measuring 70 inches. Baillie-Grohman was certain 
that the record was bl'/i inches, and that his own best 
head, shot in the Wind River Range in Wyoming and 
awarded first prize at the American Trophy show in Lon- 
don in 1HX7. was second albO'/i inches. When word reached 
Baillie-Grohman that there was an elk head on the wall 
of a firehouse in Portland, Ore. measuring 7} inches he was 
sure it was a fake. Hurrving to the spot, he secured the 
assistance of people he described as some of the leading 
citizens of Portland, climbed a ladder to look at the antlers 
at close range and concluded they were mavlc from two 
separate pairs carefully joined by plaster. “I at once com- 
munieated my suspicions." he wrote, ‘'and suggested that 
an investigator should tap the upper length of either antler 
with a hammer, wliich would cause particles of the cement 
to become dislodged." The owner refused, but when the 
trophy was later sold, cement was found. 

Obviously. Baillie-Grohman was the ideal person to 
start a nuijv'i engmeei ing pi ojeet in a i emote eouniiv, and 
when he formed the Kootenay Syndicate a large number of 
tilled i nglishmen eagerly joined his company, some of 
them hurrying west to build country houses along the Co- 
lumbia River. Lady Gwendoline Rous, a daughter of the 
l ari of Siradbroke. and Mrs. .Algernon St. Maur, who 
later became the Ouchess of Somerset, were among these 
early visitors. Money was also pul into Baillie-Cirohman's 
project by Lord Norbury, w ho settled across the Kootenay 
not far away, and by Lady Adela Cochrane, an intrepid 
woman who eventually operated a placer mine on Findlay 
Creek about four miles from Canal Flats. Additional linan- 
eial support came from Frank l.asccltes. a son of the Earl 
of llarcwood, wlio, as a wilderness historian wrote, '‘cli- 
maxed his many ecccntrieities ... by shooting and killing 
his Chinese servant at his home at Columbia Lake." A 
little later. Captain Northcote Camilc. a nephew of Lord 
Mount Stephen, became a prominent ligurc on the upper 
Columbia, always drinking champagne for breakfast and 


accompanied evervwherc b> his personal aiiend.ini wearing 
Highland regalia and plaving tlie bagpiises. All of which 
was preit> headv suilfbv Northwest standards, 

I rom the provincial government Baillie-Cirohman re- 
ceived a grant of 47.5tK) acres, plus every inch of valle> 
Iving between the I .S. border and Kootenay Lake, a 
slU|sendous chunk of fantastically Iseauliful real estate. In 
his eagerness to develop the Koolenav. however, he had 
not thought enough about what might happen lo the 
Columbia when the waters of the Kootenay were added 
u> ii, When he arrived at Canal I kits in the summer of 
1SS4 with a party of Lngiish backers, he found the Ca- 
nadian gosernment had put a stop to his work. Vhc trovible. 
or at least part of the trouble, was that ilie Kootenay’s 
Hood waters, added lo those of the Columbia, would al- 
most certainly wash away the tracks and bridges of the 
Canadian Pacilic Railway, which was then being conslruel- 
ed down the river. In justice to Baillie-Cirohman. ii 
should be said that vv hen he (irsi came upon the C olumbia 


I'anu d Hmti'r and Amhor Baillii -Groli/iuin, \houii hi-te wii/i his 
rccuid elk head, had a spectacalar scheme for the Colamhia. 
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there were only II settlers in a region us big as England 
and Wales, and it would have taken a Noah-sized flood to 
cause the least concern. Also, the railroad had changed its 
plans, threading through the Selkirks to Rcvclstoke instead 
of following the Columbia around the Big Bond. 

Baillie-Grohman lit into the government of Canada and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway with the energy he had for- 
merly devoted to exposing false claims to hunting records. 
He accused them of treachery, deceit, fraud, theft, graft, 
high freight rates and the appropriation of articles from a 
box of clothes sent to him by his tailor in London. The po- 
litical and commercial agencies quickly capitulated, and a 
compromise was worked out: Baillie-Grohman could not 
dig a drainage canal, but he could build u navigation canal, 
with locks, across Canal Flats, and he was given an addi- 
tional grant of 78.500 acres because he could not reclaim 
flood land as he had planned. 

To add to his trials, he was pursued by a wealthy and 
vengeful American named Robert Sproule, who vowed to 
shoot him on sight in a dispute about a gold mine on Koo- 
tenay Lake. On one occasion Sproule jumped from behind 
a tree on a trail only three feet away and tired. Baillie- 
Grohinan's horse reared and the shot missed. On another 
occasion Baillie-Grohman was riding on a train on his way 
to file a warrant for Sproule's arrest, when Sproule Siit 
down behind him in the smoker. They rode along for sev- 
eral miles with Sproule's revolver pressed against Baillic- 
Grohinan’s head, f-inally the conductor persuaded Sproule 
to put the gun away. Shortly thereafter, Sproule killed an- 
other man involved in the mine dispute and was hanged. 

"The experiences of that summer. 1884," wrote Baillie- 
Grohman. "in spite of the hard work and the sinister events 
. . . were of the pleasantest kind." 

As a result of Baillie-Grohman’s enterprise, the upper 
Columbia became a fashionable place to be. Walter Clut- 
tcrbuck and James Lees, a pair of famous travel writers 
who could show occasional Gilbert-and-SulItvan flashes of 
wit. arrived to gather material for a book. Count Ernst 
Hoyos and Count Ferdinand TrautismannsdorfF of the Im- 
F>criul Court in Vienna came to hunt mountain goats. One 
of the owners of Tiffany's in New York was located near 
by. The Duke of Somerset was another aristocratic fron- 
tiersman and bought his moccasins at Baillie-Grohman's 
store. It was, in all. a brilliant society. 

An improvised steamboat, the Duchess, ran the 100 miles 
from the railroad at Golden to Canal Flats, making the 
upstream trip in iw'o days and coming back in one. Soon 
really line steamers, with baihsand comfortable staterooms, 
were in use, for the river voyages became a popular side trip 
for transcontinental passengers. What made the trip thrill- 
ing to tourists was the savor of a new country that the 
Duchess of Somerset captured in her charming Impressions 
of a Tenderfoot and which moved Clutierbuck and Lees to 
eloquence: . . the sense of freedom, the exhilarating at- 

mosphere. the scent of the pine forests, the glancing and 
splashing of the torrent, the glow of the rising sun and the 


thous^ind and one adjuncts that go to make up enjoyment, 
and without which the most lovely prospect imaginable is 
but a poor thing. There is only one way in which any real 
idea of the.se treasures , . . can be obtained, and that is 
to go yourself." 

The tourists did go. at least until 1915. when the steam- 
boats stopped running, but they could not help Baillie- 
Grohman's river-diversion project. He could afford to dig 
a 6.700-fooi canal across Canal F’lais, but the two locks. 
35 feet wide and 1 25 feet long, proved a disastrous dilBculiy. 
There was no foundation below the watery gravel, and the 
locks cost more than the land grant was worth. Only two 
boats ever went through the canal. One of these, the North- 
ern Star, was too big for the locks, so an improvised dam 
of s;md-filled ore bags was piled around it, the Kootenay 
was sealed off behind, and the ore sticks in front blown up 
with dynamite, sending the Northern Star scooting across 
the flats on the crest of a wave. It was hardly a practical 
method of slcamboating. and by then Baillie-Grohman 
had long since retired to his ancestral estate in Austria. 
Soon little remained of Baillie-Grohman's project except a 
ditch, about 10 feet wide and a foot deep, that stretched 
halfway across Canal Flats and was filled with water clear 
asgla.ss. Small pines grew up along the bank, adding a land- 
scaped air that seemed strange in the wild surroundings. 

This is the way things were when a 68-ycar-old retired 
civil engineer named Madison I.orrainc visited Canal Flats 
in 1921. He found that nothing was left of the place ex- 
cept an abandoned boxcar on a railroad siding. Me had 
come to Canal Flats on an impulse (1 am not the only 
man the Columbia has possessed, you sec) and had learned 
that no one had ever made a continuous trip from the 
source of the river to the mouth. He decided to try it, "to 
record my protest." he wrote, "against the present unjust, 
as well as senseless . . . theory that men arc no longer cfl’i- 
cient after 45 or 50 years of age." 

Using the boxcar as his shop, he built a 17-fooi rowboat, 
and on the morning of June 13. 1921 began rowing north, 
down the Columbia. His equipment consisted of a tent, a 
sleeping bag. a typewriter, a camera, his boat-building 
tools, fishing tackle, shotgun, rifle and 1 10 pounds of am- 
munition. He had a pleasiint trip, people on both sides of 
the border believing that he was a bootlegger. 

Like everyone else who ever had anything to do with the 
Columbia. Lorraine fell that his journey was somehow 
tremendously important, though he could not say why. 
He believed it unnatural that Canadians and Americans 
were unfamiliar with "the location, course and character 
of the Columbia," since the river rivaled the Mississippi 
and he thought the universal ignorance stemmed from the 
fact that authorities studied only the American or the Ca- 
nadian sections and did not ever sit down to consider the 
river as a whole. 

Bending on his oars, Madison Lorraine certainly did so. 
Avoiding the purple prose found in other reports on the 
river, he merely noted what he found, mile by mile: a strong 

conllnutd 
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In 1917) Russia took all 
status away from its officers. 
It ruined the Army. 


Thoughts on First Class travel— a series by American Airlines. 


No titles, salutes or privileges. Troops only followed orders they liked. 
Of course, when the Russians saw the mess this made of the Army, 
they restored their officers’ first class status completely. 

Orderlies, epaulettes and all. 



The clas«le«< army; olliccrs «wcpt their own room«. ate with the men, depended on popular iiy to gel orders across. 


This interests us because status is also the reason many firms ask their 
men to fly first class. Not only so the man on the mission will have a 
place to work. But also as an investment in his frame of mind. 

A good mind is a fragile thing. A man simply cannot think “poor” 
on his way to a client and then think like a vice president w hen he gets 
there. Men do not turn on and off like this. 

We might add that first class is not even very e.xpensive any more. 
We’ve cut these fares on our Astrojet so much that first class coast-to- 
coast is now only $15.80 more than coach. 

Since most air travellers are executives and professional men, you 
might like a report on them. Write: Director, Bureau of Travel Analysis, 
American Airlines, Inc., 633 Third Ave., New York, NY., 10017. 


GLM OF A RIVFR 


hcad\\ind on Columbia l-ake (13 miles long): a hot spring, 
with a temperature of 115 : a duck on a snag, which he 
shot; a three-mile current in the 90 niiles from the lake to 
Golden: a gorge a mile long and 100 to 2'.):) feet wide at 
Redgrave Canyon below Golden where the water was 70 
feel deep: a three-mile stretch of continuous bad water at 
Surprise Rapids below the mouth of Bush River, where he 
lined his boat down: and 23 rapids in the 20 miles below 
Kinbaskel l.akc where the river dropped 316 feci and where 
he could make only three miles a day. A miner had a cabin 
at Mica Creek 10 miles downstream from the Big Bend, and 
the next human being he encountered was a prospector. 40 
miles farther on. who heljx'd him line his boat down Death 
Rapids. Thereafter the current carried him 40 or 50 miles 
a day, except through the 100 miles of Upper and l ower 
Arrow lakes, lie passed the point where the Kootenay 
joined the Columbia, almost doubling its volume, and then 
cam|H;d on the L .S.-Canada boundary, where the Columbia 
was 1.290 feel above sea level, having dropped 1.360 feet. 
He now had hard going through the dry . rocky lava beds 
of eastern Washington until the river swung west to the 
foot of the Cascades, curved eastward again to meet the 
Snake, then flowed due west to the sea. By now the Colum- 
hkj wa.$ Bowjng at J50.000 cubic feel a -seci’nd (coj))- 
pared to the Mississippi's more than 200.(>(X) cubic feet a 
second at New Orleans), or roughly 34 limes the volume of 
the Hudson. On a rainy November morning Lorraine tied 
up at a dock at Astoria. Ore., having rowed his boat 1.246 
miles and portaged or lined nine miles of rapids, an epic 
achievement that first communicated a sense of the magni- 
tude of the river as a whole. 

wo summers ago a 2 l-ycar-old Santa Ana College stu- 
dent. .Mex Laird, who had been inspired by Lorraine's 
account, became the second person to make a continu- 
ous voyage the length of the river, leaving Canal Hats in a 
canvas canoe on July 4 and reaching Astoria three months 
later. Except for the smooth water behind the big dams 
in Washington. Laird found that little had changed on 
the river in 41 years. The only profound difference was in 
the stretch of the Columbia immediately south of the bor- 
der, Where Lorraine had hoisted and yanked his boat over 
rocky ledges, there is now a 1 50-mile tree-lined lake behind 
one of the largest man-made concrete structures on earth. 
CJrand Coulee Dam. It is true that the water and the camp- 
sites and recreation facilities look a little unreal amid the 
bare hills. It is also true, what with Chief Joseph Dam. 
Bonneville Dam. The Dalles, Ice Harbor and a multitude of 
other dams, that critics have become increasingly articulate 
about the transformation of living rivers into stagnant 
reservoirs behind concrete walls. The best U.S. dam sites 
have been used, and each new projected dam generally has 
some tangible disadvantage, like the interference with the 
Chinook salmon run that created a crisis over Mayfield 
Dam on the Cowlitz, or the blocking of steelhcads from 


their spawning grounds that led to a bitter struggle over 
the proposed Ne/ Perce Dam on the .Snake. 

Yet in C anada, vvhere the real power of the river is con- 
centrated. there has never been a dam on the Columbia. 
The treaty that the U.S. and Canada agreed upon last 
month will change ail that. Two dams on the Kootenay 
and two on the Columbia will launch a gigantic develop- 
ment of the Norihvvest area tiuit w ill dwarf the Saint I aw- 
rence Seavvay project. Flood control benefits alone will ex- 
ceed SKX) million a year throughout the whole Columbia 
River sysicni. and even this is a small benelit compared to 
the tremendous hydroelectric power that thedamswill pro- 
vide. W-'liai this all portends is an opening up of the north- 
ern Columbia, but hardly a tiespoiling of it. The 465 miles 
of the C olumbia in Canada will still be marked by only 
two dams -compared to 2X built or being constructed in 
the U.S. section of the Columbia watershed. 

Nor does it seem a distortion of nature that a smooth- 
water lake should reach 50 miles up the Canoe River, where 
in I SI I Dav id Thompson pt>led his way against the eurreni 
at the rale of a mile and a half an hour, and where there 
has scarcely been a visitor since his time. There seems noth- 
ing wrong with a plan for threads of water to lace these 
mounJainv logelhi'r. h is :i magnUiccnl notion. }i is con- 
nected with a sense of iipportimity. something now in the 
world in international cooperation for peaceful ends. Per- 
haps the best statement of it comes at the conclusion of 
Raymond Patterson's recent book. The Ihiltalu Head. Pat- 
terson describes crossing the moiinlains and the valleys of 
the Elk and the Kootenay to the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia: “There was a moose browsing in the willows down 
below me in the valley bottom and another moose a mile 
or so to the north, heading for the pass. One or two more 
elk came into sight, coming out of Le Roy Creek Valley — 
and then more and more. They streamed steadily around 
the point of the mountain, coming from Ciod knows where, 
and they kept on coming. I counted up tt) abiUil 70 and 
then I gave it up. I just sat there entranced, watching them, 
cows, young bulls, old bulls with their glorious antlers, as 
they moved slowly and quietly across the taw'ny mountain- 
side. feeding as they went, headed for tlie pass. 

“Late that evening i made my usual round of the horses. 
If. I ihoiighl. this valley had been in the mountains of 
Europe it would have seen so much: ambushes and raids, 
the journcyings of princes and of merchant caravans, the 
passage of armies. These things would have been a part of 
the history of our own people and we should have known 
of them. And so. upon this camp, with its horse bells and 
its crackling stove and the candlelight that glowed so warm- 
ly through the tent walls, the past would have come crowd- 
ing in and we would have fell, all around us, the quiet 
pressure of ilic vanished centuries. , . , But here nothing 
had ever happened." 

Now things will happen, small things still when compared 
to all that vastness. Now others, too. will come to the Co- 
lumbia and look with awe as I did. and be possessed, 6 nd 
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Love is a nine-letter word; 
insurance. 

Loving your family is a one-man show. 
Protecting them with the right kind and 
amount of insurance is something else 
again: you can't do it alone. You need the 
best professional advice you can get. 

That calls for the services of the Prudential 
"pro.” He talks your language. 


He knows that the more 

successful you are, the more 

intricate your insurance needs are likely to be. 

And he can work with your other 

advisors to determine the proper place 

of insurance in your total financial 

picture. You can’t hardly get 

that kind of help anywhere else— i 

for love or money. ; 
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It takes more than a tach to make a sports car. 

Some people think a compact with a tachometer, stick shift and wire 
wheels is a sports car. No, sir. A real sports car is unique from start to finish. 
Like theTR-4. 



Aim a TR-4 up the nearest hill and take off. Check 
^ the tach. Watch those engine revs build up. Fast. 
That's real sports car power, 

Triumph’s tremendous torque whips you from 0 to 
60 mph in IOV '2 seconds. Top speed: 110. 

Take a curve. The rack-and-pinion steering responds 
instantly... stays right where you aim it. 

The wide-track suspension and low center of gravity 
let you corner faster, flatter, safer than you ever thought 
possible. 

Shift through the gears. All four forward speeds syn- 
chromesh. Lightning fast. 

M) I ne f<M ttm M/w Mil ll 


Step on those big disc brakes. No fade... no pull. You 
can’t slop faster or straighter. 

You'll discover the great feeling that comes when you 
know you’re master of a superb machine. (TR-4 was 
National Class E Winner in '62 , . , National Class D Win- 
ner in ’63.) 

You can’t beat the price. $2849* for the finest engi- 
neering Britain has to offer— and the most popular 
sports car in the U.S. 

Try any of those so-called “sporty” compacts.. , 
then drive the TR-4. You’ll TplllMDU TD A 
feel the difference. * nlUlilr n I 
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He Scored Every Time He Shot 

Or so it seemed 10 years ago when Bevo Francis set national college 
basketball records that still stand by PAUL STEWART 


A little more than a decade ago a 
vkinny 6-foot 9-inch farm hoy 
named Clarence Kranklin ( Be\o) F rancis 
sank baskets at a faster rate than an>- 
one else ever had. and immediately won 
national fame for himself and a liitle 
coiiniry college in Ohio. The school was 
Rio (pronounced Rye-o) Cirande and 
few but its student bt>dy and their fam- 
ilies were aware of its existence before 
Bevo came along. Fhcn. in 1952. he led 
its basketball team in a .19-game win- 
ning streak that took Rio Cirande tml of 
the hinterlands and into such metropoli- 
tan baskelballccntersas Madison Square 
Garden and Bi>ston Ciarden. 

Be\o I raneis had inherited his un- 
usual nickname from his father, who 
was called Big Beso because of his fond- 
ness for a Prohibition era near beer of 
the same name. Ai first Be\o was called 
Little Bc\o. but his height eventually 
turned that into an absurdity. At the 
age of I y he was well over 6 feel tall and 
still growing. 

Perhaps because of his rapid growth, 
Bevo sulfered from anemia and gen- 
erally poor health which caused him to 
miss several years of school during his 
childhood. When he vvas able to. ht>w- 
ever. he played basketball constantly, 
usually on a makeshift court. "We 
would go up to a neighbor's barn ev- 
ery Friday night." said Bevo. "And we 
would not come out again until Sun- 
day night. W'e would even buy food 
and take it up there and sleep in the 
hay after we were through playing." 

Newt Oliver, the basketball coach at 
Rio Cirande. tirsi spotted Bevo at Wells- 
ville High School in the southern Ohio 
farm country. Oliver coached the W'ells- 
ville basketball team then, and Bevo. 
who was in hissenioryear. had come out 
for the team for the first time. ".As soon 
as 1 saw him play I knew he was going 
to be great," said Oliver. "I was right, 
too. With Bevo leading the way, we 
won 23 games and lost only two." 

Oliver, who vvas only 5 feet 9 inches 
tall and weighed 145. drilled Bevo in the 


fundamentals of the fast break and made 
him practice his shooting until he was 
exhausted. W hen the season was over. 
Bevo had scored 776 points and was 
considered one of the top high school 
players in the Midwest. 

Shortly after Bevo's senior year end- 
ed. Oliver accepted the job of coaching 
the Rio Cirande basketball team. Bevo. 
despite scholarship offers from some 60 
other colleges, enrolled at Rio Cirande 
the follow ing fall. He lacked two credits 
for his high school diploma, however, 
and to make them up had to attend 
high school classes during his lirsi col- 
lege semester. 

Oliver worked hard to build a team 
around Bevo's shoottng a team that 
would feed Bevo the ball every chance 
It could. Bevo himself spent long hours 
practicing his right-handed push shot 
until he could hit with it from just about 
any where 75', of the time. Led by Bevo. 
Rii> Cirande won every game it played- 
usually by large scores during the early 
part of the 1952 53 season. The names 
of Bevo I rancis. Newt Oliver and Rio 
Cirande began to appear In wire-service 
stones when Bevo's point total ap- 
proached I.OOO in early January. 

Then, on January 9. 1953. in a game 
against Ashland Junior College of Ken- 
tucky. Bevo gained national fame. I'he 
first half of the game was inauspicious 
for him. He scored 38 points, a princely 
total for any other basketball player but 
barely enough for Bevo to break his rec- 
ord of 72. made several weeks earlier, 
During the second half of the game, 
however, the roof almost came off the 
Hog Pen the students' name for Rio's 
dingy, dilapidated gym as Bevo sank u 
shot just about every time he (licked his 
right hand at the basket. 

The black scoreboard at one end of 
the Hog Pen stopped registering alter 
99 points went up on it. and still Bevo 
kept scoring. By the time the final bu//rer 
sounded. Bevo had tossed in 1 16 points 

on 47 field goals and 22 free throws. 

The NCAA promptly listed his 116 
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Going to Europe? Plan to visit 
Czechoslovakia, too! Now is the proper 
time! Have a wonderful time in Prague 
in the heart of Europe. Czechoslovakia 
opens wide her gates to welcome her 
visitors with her cultural riches, 
architecture, world famous spas, 
folklore, sports activities, hunting and 
fishing. VISAS now granted within 
48 hours. 


Your Host in Czechoslovakia 
Praha 1, Czechoslovakia 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Write 
CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Box 335, Times Sq., N.Y. 36, Dept. B 
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Here are complete 
details of the 
Money-Back Guarantee 
Braniff isi^ allowed to offer 

So prouo are we of our New York/Dallas interna\iona\ jet service we'd like to 
give you a Money Back Guarantee that you'll enjoy it best. Regulations slop us, 
so we'll just go on performing as though we have this commitment to you. We'll 
start with Advance Check-In. which eliminates ticket counter line-ups . . . host 
you in our handsome El Dorado passenger lounges . . . serve you in mternahonal 
luxury all the way to Texas . . - First Class, Coach and Family Plan. You'll love it 
or we'll give you your money— oh. darn those regulations! 



enjoy BRJKNIFF 


Specialists m international jet service to Texas or to South America 
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points as a college record and included 
Hevo's totals all season in its list of lead- 
ing college scorers. When the season 
ended. Bevo had scored 1.954 points, 
averaged 50.1 a game and Kio Grande 
had won 39 straight. Most college 
coaclies weie outiaged. howesei. ovci 
Beso's records. They t’elt [hat since Rio 
I played most of its games against service 
I teams and junior colleges. Bevo's per- 
I forniance was not up to NCAA stand- 
' arJs. Because of the uproar, the NCAA 
I tinally threw out most of Bevo's point 
! totals including his 116 against .Ash- 
I land and counted only those scored 
I against four-year eolleges, 

Oliver iminediatclv scheduled only 
four-year colleges for Rio Grande in the 
1953 54 season, and tlie team drew ca- 
pacity crowds wherever it played. 
Against tougher competition Rio lost a 
few games hut heat such major colleges 
as Butler. Creighton. Miami and Wake 
I orest, W ith his teammates feeding him 
the hall whenever they got it. Bevo still 
threw in points at a di/ry rale. 

When tile season was over. Bevo had 
scored 1.255 points on 444 field goals 
and averaged 46.5 points a game. These 
marks still stand in ihe NCAA record 
hook as one-scason highs for small-col- 
Icge players. Also listed under Bevo’s 
name are the four highest single-game to- 
tals ftrr small-eollege players- 113. H4. 
X2 and 72 points. 

Bevo never got another chance to im- 
prove on his records, hmvever. In the 
spring of 1954 Rio kJrande expelled him 
for not attending classes (Bevo says he 
quit school on his own two weeks hc- 
foi'c). Oliver left Rio soon after and 
the two got together again on a tour 
with the Harlem tilolieli'Otters, Oliver 
coached and Bevo played for the Boston 
Whirlwinds, a team that nightly op- 
posed the Cilohctrotters. .After two and 
a half years the two left the lour; Oliver 
to teach at a rural Ohio school and Bevo 
to play cxhihiiions with another team. 
After spending the I95R 59 season in 
the Hasiern I.eague. a tough pro minor 
league where he averaged 2H points a 
game. Bevo retired from basketball. He 
was bothered by a bad knee, but most 
of all he was tired of traveling. Today 
Bevo lives in Highlundiovvn. near W'ells- 
ville. with his wife and two children and 
works as a truck driver for a cement 
company. "Sometimes 1 think of going 
back." says Bevo, "but I'd rather stay 
home with my family." ino 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

This was the week that tournament selectors 
began gathering in the nation’s leading in- 
dependents. The NCAA snapped up de- 
fending champion Loyola, Villanova, Provi- 
dence. Creighton. Texas Western, Oregon 
Slate, Utah Stale. Seattle and Louisville, 
while New York's MT took NYU. Pitt 
and DcPaul. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THDCE: I. KENTUCKT <ia>3) 
i. DUKE (17-3) 3. OAVIOkON ((••S) 

Davidson’s precocious young Wildcats were 
suddenly acting like harmless tabby cats. 
Their fast break and pressing defense came 
apart against iurman and the Puladin.s, 
shcHUing cautiously, quite unexpectedly 
drubbed them 70-55. Davidson looked bet- 
ter against dukk at Durham, but once the 
capable Blue Devils managed to control big 
f red Hcl/cl with a light zone, the Wildcats 
went downhill fast. Jclf Mullins, with 29 
points, led the charge that won for Duke 
82-75. Obviously annoyed. Coach Lefty 
Driesell challenged Duke to play at David- 
son next year. ‘They’re yellow if they 
don't," he charged angrily. 

This Was the Week That Was for Van- 
derbilt in the Southeastern Conference; 
(jIoroia Trcii overtook the Commodores 
on Charlie Spwner's last-second tip-in and 
then beat them 75-71 in overtime. Tt sst s- 
StL also took Vandy. fv4-62. with its disci- 
plined ball control game and superb shoot- 
ing by Danny Schultz, who flipped in 35 
pv>ints. Kt.Ni UCKY, despite some fretful mo- 
ments when Mississippi Slate got away from 
its double-teaming zone defense for easy 
layups, held olf the Bulldogs 66-59 to share 
the StC lead with Georgia Tech. 

LOLlsviitr beat Xavier 97-91, but then 
was upset by souTttiRN ii.i.inois 59-57. 
MIAMI, hammered hard by {'RiKiMTON 124- 
94. recovered to outscore Loyola of New 
Orleans 97-90 in overtime, mlmimiis statp, 
after thumping Florida Stale 84-71, lost to 
DAYTON 83-73. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. MICHIGAN (l7.3) 

3. DRAKE (17-4] 3. WICMtTA 

Just a year ago drakl was wallowing in the 
Missouri Valley cellar, grateful for small 
favors and getting few indeed. Last week the 
Bulldogs led the MVC. They used a zone 
press to force Wichita into errors and beat 
the Shockers 64-63 with Billy Foster’s 20- 
fooi jumper at the bu/zer. Three nights later 
Foster did it again, whipping North Texas 


53-50 with another late basket. What hap- 
pened to Drake? "Well." explained Coach 
Maurice John, "we've goi some poise and 
some pride now." 

WICHITA was still in the race, however. 
The Shrvkers thought they had bcMlen Cin- 
cinnati on Dave Stallworth's corner shot at 
the bu/zer, hut it was ruled loo late. So 
they won again 59-58, in overtime on an- 
other Stallworth shot. 

Gary Bradds. onto siaTI's thin man. 
had the Big Ten jumping. Breaking away 
from two and sometimes three defenders, he 
shot in 49 points to beat Illinois 1 10-92. then 
added 40 more in a 92-74 victory over Wis- 
consin. But no one was beating lirst-place 
MlCHlOAN for the Bucks. Indiana tried, but 
jazzy Cazzie Russell and Bill Buntin were 
too much for the Hoosiers, and they lost 
99-87. 

The Big Fight race was tightening. While 
Oklahoma State stumbled on the road — 
over NEBRASKA 54-53 and iowa state 50- 
48 in overtime— coi-ORADO and Kansas 
STAlu took over the lead. Colorado drubbed 
Oklahoma 86-65 and Nebraska 60-52; Wil- 
lie Murrell led K.-State past Missouri 89-79 
in an extra period. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE! I. VICLANOVA (l9-3) 

3. PROVIDENCE (l»-3) 3 ST. BONAVENTURC (14-4) 

While the good independents preened for 
tournament selectors, templi sneaked into 
the NCAA postseason scramble. With 6- 
foot-S Jim Williams taking on Lu Salle's big 
boys two at a time and w hirling away from 
them to snap up rebounds, block shots and 
shoot in 25 points, the Owls upset the Lx- 
plorers 63-57 to win the Mid-Atlantic title. 

villanova's Wally Jones, who was sup- 
posed to be out for two weeks to rest his 
torn hip muscle, was buck for Duquesne. 1 Ic 
scored 22 points, made the Dukes' Willie 
Somerset look like a nobinly, and the Wild- 
cats won 73-63. Jones got his team going 
against Canisius and then sat out the second 
half as Villanova romped 73-58. 

PROMDiNtT. with its usual midscason 
perk-up. trounced Rhode Island 86-72 and 
Seton Hall 9f>-74 for its 12lh straight, while 
ST. BONAViiNTL Rr whipped St. Joseph's 94- 
83-ARMY beat Rutgers 84— J8 and St, John's 
67-64, and PITT edged Syracuse 69-67. But 
NYU, after edging North Carolina 69-68, 
lost to GLOROtTOWN 79-72. PRINCETON'S 
smooch Bill Bradley scored 39 points against 
Dartmouth and 51 against Harvard for an 
Ivy League record as the Tigers won twice to 
share first place with yalf. and prnn. 


THE TOP THREE! I. TEXAS WESTERN (IS-3) 

3. TEXAS TECH (ll-S) 3. TEXAS ASM {13-S] 

One of the biggest things in Texas basketball 
last week was Texas A& M's lead overTrxAS 
TICH at half lime. It was u comfortable 19 
points and the lirst-place Aggies were happi- 
ly contemplating an curly clinching of the 
Southwest Conference title. But Tech came 
out pressing hard in the second half, and 
soon A&M's advantage began to dwindle. 
With seven .seconds to go. it was down to 
nothing. Then Texas Tech’s Glen Hallum 
picked off an Aggie pass and fed the ball to 
Sid Wall, who plunked in a soft jumper to 
win for the Raiders 84-82 and put them into 
a lie for the SWC lead. Unhappily for Tech, 
it did not last long. Four days later Texas’ 
somnamhulant Longhorns, who earlier had 
roused themselves to be.u Rice 98 -'X). sur- 
prised the Raiders 78-76. TEXAS a&vi, 
meanwhile, routed Rice 79-67, 

HOU.STON managed to beat Miami 93-83. 
but the Cougars lost to cincinnai l 66-59 in 
overtime, and loyoea s quick gunners rid- 
dled them 98-68. TEXAS vvt.srt rn, however, 
won easily, over Denver 62-48. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. gCLA (31-0) 

3, OREGON STATE (3I-3] 3. UTAH STATE (l7-3) 

Tfie Big Six famdy, t'norough'iy intimidated 
by unbeaten UCLA’s amazing competence 
(ypt* page 42), was just about ready to con- 
cede the championship to the Bruins. Wash- 
ington became the latest believer after losing 
to UCLA 73-58 and 88-60. sTani ord and 
calii drnia. tied for second place, split two 
games. Stanford won the first 69-57 but lost 
the second 59-52 when Cal. with 6-fiHn-IO 
Camden NN’all sweeping the boards clean, 
unexpectedly speeded up its eat-and-iTiousc 
game to medium fast. 

OREGON STATE, mcaiiw hilc. got hooked 
up in a doozic with Seattle. Down by 16 
points with 13 minutes to play. State hardly 
looked like the best independent in the 
West. Seven-foot Mel Counts had four fouls 
on him. and the other shooters were cold. 
Then Coach Slats Gill put his Beavers into 
a rare full-court press. It worked wonders. 
Seattle began to bumble. Jim Jarvis started 
to hit with his jumpers, and Oregon Slate 
came on to win 76-72. UTAH state also had 
Us troubles. Colorado Slate carried the 
Aggies into overtime before succumbing to 
big W.aync Lstes' 14th basket (and 35th 
point), 85-84. 

Utah, pried away from its cozy home 
court, where it had won 15 games, ventured 
into Arizona and came away crushed. First 
ARIZONA put down the Uies 85-72, then 
ARIZONA STATE beat them 71-65. All of 
which put NEW MEXICO, a 74-65 winner 
over Wyoming, into the Western AC lead. 
SAN ERANClsco wus beginning to draw 
away in the West Coast AC. The Dons beat 
Pcppcrdinc 103-68 and Loyola of Los An- 
geles 102-59 for their 1 1 th straight. end 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE FIT2GERAI.O SYSTEM 

Sirs: 

Cicrald Holland's article on Fritz Crisler. 
the •‘inventor" of the iwo-platoon system 
:T/w Man Who Changed foothall, Feb. 3). 
sent me scurrying back to the biography of 
one of Princeton's most distinguished stu- 
dents. Sure enough, on page 237 of Scon 
l'it:gcrakl by Andrew Turnbull we lind the 
diK-umcntation that establishes the author 
of The (iretii (iutsln . etc. as the true pioneer 
of the system. 

One night tn 1933, insomniac Fitzgerald 
spent the long evening hours making several 
calls to Asa Bushnell, then Princeton's grad- 
uate athletic manager. At 3 a.m. Bushnell 
heard a lively voice say; '■Get a pencil and 
paper. I base some suggestions for Frit/ 
Crisler. Yale will be laying for us. . . . Cris- 
ler's got to cross them up. Here's how he 
does it. Princeton must have two teams. One 
will be big— all men over two hundred. This 
team will be used to batter them down and 
wear them out. Then the little team, the 
pony team, will go in and make the touch- 
downs. . . . The big tc.tm will be coached 
on defense. . . . Little team will be coached 
on olTcnsc. great variety of plays. Substitu- 
tions to be made as a unit." 

Bushnell passed this along to Crisler. then 
Princeton's coach. Crisler wrote Fitzgerald 
that he saw value in his plan, but would 
adopt it only if he could label it “the Fitz- 
gerald system" and that the inventor take 
full responsibility for its success or failure. 

Did Crisler remember this wild brain- 
storm of a fiKMball-crazy novelist 12 years 
later when, as chairman of the NCAA Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, he was instruntcntal 
in g.iining acceptance of a form of "the F nz- 
gcrald system"? 

Bfrt M\s(.i l 

Beechhurst. N.Y. 

• Sports iLHJSTRATto sent copies of 
Reader Mangel's comments to both Cris- 
ler and Asa Bushnell. now commissioner 
of the Eastern College Athletic Confer- 
ence. Following are their replies.- ED. 

.Sirs: 

I well remember the frcuuenl telephone 
calls from Scott Fitzgerald that came any 
lime during the night before big games, ad- 
vising me what strategy should be used the 
following day. 

Before a Harvard game he proposed the 
use of two teams, one composed of big black 
ants, the other of the small red variety. As 
noted by Bert Mangel. Fitzgerald proposed 
the use of a braw n team and a pony team to 
humble Yale. His idea was to adopt the 
Rocknc practice of using shock troops to 
cvhaust the energies of Harvard and Yale in 


preparation for the coup de grace, to be ad- 
ministered by the red ants and the ponies. 

I do not recall any suggestion that units 
be employed offensively and defensively. I 
never associated the so-called "Fitzgerald 
system" with platoon football. 

H. O. (Fan/) Crislir 

Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Sirs: 

My good friend Scott Fitzgerald made 
numberless niKturnal telephone calls, not a 
few of them to me. The purport of many of 
them I have forgotten: but not of those 
mentioned by Fitzgerald's acute biographer. 
Andrew Turnbull. Those calls came to me at 
my home in Princeton, three of them, all 
during the small hours of a single night in 
October 1933. Scott had evolved a plan to 
assure a Tiger win over Yale u fortnight lat- 
er. There were three calls instead of one be- 
cause the scheme gained new features as its 
author continued to cogitate upon it. 

Came the morning, with no fourth call 
ensuing. At the Princeton athletic oflice, 
where we were both based. I related the Fitz- 
gerald design for victory to Fritz Crisler, 
then in the second of six years of highly pro- 
ficient coaching at Old Nassau. He and I 
colored .Scott orange and black for loyal in- 
terest, but Crisler proceeded to achieve vic- 
tory over the Elis (27-2) by placing greater 
reliance upon players Fairman, Ceppi, Lane, 
Kadlic, Constable and LeVan than upon 
strategist Fitzgerald. 

If mentory isn't tricking me. Scott's plan 
didn't actually entail use of two full teams 
as the prototypes of football's later double 
platoons. What he advixtated was frequent 
interchange of two separate backfields, one 
swift, the other dcvastaiingly powerful. Ihe 
real secret of success was to be stvme unor- 
thodox maneuvers by the swifties. Scott 
didn't explain how the essentially frequent 
and hence illegal substitutions of the inter- 
changeable backfields could be manipulat- 
ed, even by a future chairman of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee. 

Scott Fitzgerald had indelible influence 
upon his time, and upsvn the liicruiure of 
those and subsequent years. But even a.s a 
staunch fan of his I can find no evidence 
that he made his mark also upon the game 
of football. He doesn't look to me like the 
grandfather of the two-platoon system. 

Asa S. BusiiNtt 1 . 

New York City 

FIELDING'S FIELD 

Sirs; 

1 protest. The Michigan Stadium is not a 
monument to Fritz Crisler. and I mean to 
take nothing from that fine gentleman. It 
was conceived by another great Michigan 


athletic director and former coach. Fielding 
II. Yost. 

Yost found the kx'ation for it, and when 
the bankers wanted to charge what he 
thought was too much interest on the bonds 
he offered them to the alumni at only 3' i 
interest. Everyone said that he was crazy, 
but if you ow ned a bvmd for a few years you 
were privileged to buy. at the regular price, 
two seats w ithin the 35-yard lines. The bonds 
sold like hot cakes. 

Furthermore, it is only a football stadium. 
There is no running track to require the end 
seats to be pushed way back from the end 
zones— another Yost idea. They ran into 
springs while digging it out. Yost piped the 
water across the road to water the fairways 
on the university golf course. 

The stadium is only one of many monu- 
ments in Ann Arbor to Fielding Yost. And 
because of revenue that it provided, the 
Yost idea of "athletics for all" became a 
reality. Oddly enough, neither Yost nor 
Crisler. who have epitomized Michigan ath- 
letics for over 60 years, were University of 
Michigan graduates. 

Finli:y B. Ri(.<iS 

Santa Ana. Calif. 

ECLIPSE? 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to Morion Sharnik for 
his line article. The Tour Who Baffled Liston 
(F'cb. 10). The current myth that Sonny Lis- 
ton is unbeatable is obviously based upon 
Sonny's last three lights, which, if put to- 
gether, wouldn't be longer than a few rounds. 
I was even beginning to accept the myth as 
fact until I read your article. Mr. Sharnik 
has given us a refreshing change of viewpoint. 

ClIKtS Al.LI s 

Arlington, \a. 

Sirs; 

I'd especially like to see Marshall or Mc- 
Carter gel a shot at the crown. Maybe soon 
we will see a "total eclipse of the Sonny!" 

Mark B. Bit iman 

New ’t'ork City 
Sirs; 

I disagree with the implications m Morion 
•Sharnik's article. In his attempt to pinpoint 
Liston's weaknesses, he has forgotten one 
important fact; Liston has been beaten only 
once professionally. The first l.iston-Mar- 
shall light was no fluke, neither were the 
second and third of these encounters. 

As 1 sec it. Liston beat Marshall twice 
while losing only once. Mr. Whitehurst 
lost both times and. as I remember, the bell 
saved him once as he was knocked through 
the ropes. Fddie Machen was so busy dodg- 
ing Liston's punches that he never had .i 
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chance ut VS inning. Jim McCarter vt as able to 
spar with the champion vsithout getting 
knocked down. 

Sharnik admitted that Liston fought dif- 
crcnily then than he would have in a cham- 
pionship fight. But he has forgotten that a 
fighter tries to win. Liston has such a repu- 
tation that people feel that anything less 
than a knockout is a defeat. The fact re- 
mains that, though Liston has been bafilcd 
often, he has been beaten only once. 

LAWRINCt Mandlusir 

Flushing. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Put Marty Marshall. Burt ^N'hiichursl. F.d- 
dic Machen and Jim McCarter all in the 
same ring against Champion Sonny Liston, 
and the winner at the end would be, of 
course. Sonny Liston! Don't kntvck the 
champ! 

DiNMS R, UlNIyllY 

Milwaukee 

BACKCOURT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for John Underwood’s 
exceJIcni ariicic on Wally Jones and Villa- 
nova {IT«//,i's Cue: "Sii/iwc' Sidfiev.'" I cb. 
10 ). 

Villanova should surely be ranked higher 
than sixth in the nation. Davidnin. which 
IS ahead of Villanova and has the same rec- 
ord. is a disgrace to the lop 10. They play 
schools that a small college team should 
play. Villanova plays big-time teams, Ken- 
tucky also shouldn't be up there. Their only 
player is Cotton N;ish who scores all his 
points by just getting under the basket and 
getting all the missed shots. Me never scores 
from outside. Kentucky makes sure that 
every team on their schedule is a small team. 
If they ever played a tall team they'd get 
killed. SN hy don't (hey schedule a game with 
Villanova? They're a short team. If they did, 
they'd get routed. 

Richard SnicrtR 

Elkins Park, Pa. 

Sirs; 

All you hear these days arc reports on 
how tough UCl A’s Walt Ha//ard and Ciai! 
Cioodrieh are — mainly because UCLA is 
ranked No. I in the nation. And now comes 
Wally Jones of Villanova. Well, vve at Utah 
feci that our line team deserves more rec- 
ognition and especially our two scrappy 
guards, Doug (Moon Shot) Mwn and 
Skip (H.id-bull Barnev ) KriK-ger. Moon and 
Kroegcr have consistently got the job done 
when needed. They handled a little guard 
from Villanova. completely dominaicd two 
fine guards from Cincinnati and have met 
some of the finest players in the country so 
far this season and come out on top. 

If Utah's Runnin' Redskins arc fortunate 
enough to win the Western .Nihlctic Con- 


ference (which by comparing records on 
outside compciiiion is one of the toughest, 
if not the toughest conference in the nation), 
perhaps the two teams will meet in the 
NCAA regional playoffs in Oregon early 
next month. Then perhaps we will sec which 
team deserves the praise, and which back- 
court combination is tougher. If the game 
is played, you can be sure that Mivon Shot 
and Bad-ball Barney will hold their own, 
and then some! 

Bi D Pa) iirson 

Suit Lake City 

TOUGH AMERICANS 

Sirs: 

Before the Olympics it was fashionable to 
talk of the lough Americans: those well- 
trained. capable, well-coachcd amateur ath- 
letes we were sending to the l\ \Sinlcr 
Games at Innsbruck. 

The week the games began it was sud- 
denly equally fashionable to cry oul against 
those same Tough Americans: those poor- 
ly performing, carousing, ptwrly trained or 
overly trained, incorrectly clothed or tmi 
warmly clad, too well-fed or hungry ama- 
teurs who couldn't, apparently, make the 
pro ranks, 

Lttcal TV viewers, sports-page readers, 
sports columnists and even 1\ commen- 
tators were suddenly searching high and 
low for a gold medal, and when only one 
was forthcoming the eommcntalors’ faces 
grew grimmer, the spc'rtsw filers wrote page 
upon page of copy about our unsubsidi/cd 
competitors and the local listeners raged. 
I veryonc counts up Russian medals, notes 
our lack and acts like dcmiK-racy, the Amcri- 
c;in way of life, liberty, justice and American 
motherhotvd have all sulfered a crashing de- 
feat — at ihehandsof Russia. Avery Brundage 
and goodness knows what else. 

WeM. I'm tired of it! Have we come to 
feel that all eompciilions must be won— or 
we have nothing? 

Have wc gone so far down the primrose 
path of material ercalure comfort that wc 
are unable to reeogni/e and give credit to 
those who have not. those who arc dedi- 
cating themselves to doing their best ’ 

I especially fell deep pride when I watched 
our hockey team: men who have been will- 
ing to put aside their private lives for the 
months they have trained. I know n takes 
years of playing together to make a team. 
.So do they. I hev undoubtedly knew they 
h.id lllllc chance by beginning in the late 
fall to play together as a team. But even 
with little chanee they were willing ii> gel 
oul of a comfortable home «>r pleasant fra- 
ternity house to forgo nightly TV. soft gooey 
desserts and all the other things we think so 
viial to a "gwd life." to present themselves, 
instead, to a grinding schedule so they could 
represent their country. 

Tough Americans? You bet they arc! 

SlIIRl I V M VKI>I\<. 

R<Kk Island. Ill 
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Anollier aihenture in ont* of the 8T landj. whi-r*- Canudiun fllult iii "TIk- Hc->t In Tin- House' 


You’re riding full-lilt toward lroLd)le when you joust with a Mexican cowboy 


I. “^hen you're ihi* iurKrI for the lance 
of a Mexican charm, the sport of jousting 
stidiicnly hccomcR deadly earnest.” writes an 
Ameriran friend of Canadian Club. “A 
thrust to the ribs cun send you sprawling if 
your liming is off by a split-second. My Mexi- 
can opponent explained that the lance was 
padded and that the shield would protect me. 
It souniled deceptively simple. 



HIRAM WALKER & SONS UMlIfO 
WAIKERVILLE, CANADA 




2. ith heavy Inure in one hand 
and bulky shiehi in the other, the 
only way to guide mv horse vs’as with 
a touch of the kn>'<', With misgiv- 
ings. 1 started <lown the held. 


3. ’'Vi brenkneek sprorl we closed the paji. In panic, I 
aimed my lunee at his mhl-seriion. DiMlainfully lie blocked 
it with his shield as his lanre caught me stjuarely on my 
chest. ] catapulted from the saddle and landed with a 
hone-jarring ihiiinp on the unyielding Mexican turf. 


4 . ’‘Short of lin nili anil sore of ribs. I gently eseorted to a friend'- hacienda for a drink of 
his favorite whisky — and mine — (jinadiaii (iliib." Why lhi« whi-ky's universal popularity? It has 
the lightness of Siotrh and the smooth satisfaction of Hotirlmn. No other whisky ta-tes quite like it. 
You run stay with it all evening long in -hurt one- liefore diiiiuT. in tall ones after. Yon owe it to 
yoiir-elf to start enjoying Canadian Clul> — the wi»rld’s liglilesi whisky — this very evening. 
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